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In war, food ranks right along with 
guns and tanks, planes and ships. It 
is this industry's obligation to conserve 
the largest supplies of food the world 
has even known—fooud to sustain our 
fighting forces, our allies, our war 
workers and our civilian population. 
Be sure your plant 
is ready for maxi- 
mum production. 
RIGHT NOW when 
weaknesses in pro- 


duction lines and 


other needs are fresh q 


\ 


For The Duration - - - 


As the industry’s business journal, THE CANNING TRADE 
has assumed the responsibility of keeping the industry in- 
formed of what the Government requires of it for the pro- 
duction of food to sustain our armed forces, our allies and 
our civilian population. Until Victory is ours every effort 
will be made to supply all contributing information and each 
issue kept ‘‘strictly business’’, free of frills, continuing how- 
ever, allthe usual features, business news and market activi- 


ties, giving all the information needed to keep well posted. 


in mind is the time to determine your 
requirements for next season and to 
place your orders. Your machinery 
and supply houses must know in 
advance to arrange for needed ma- 
terials to keep your plant at full 
production capacity. 


Your early 


orders will help 


them to help 
you. Don't delay -- 
order today. 
member, your job 


in Victory isto 


‘*KEEP ‘EM 
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and Handling Wartime Cans 


No. 1 in a series of suggestions for maintaining highest * 


* wd canning efficiency with the new metal containers 


Watch this headspace! It mustn’t vary 
more than 2-16ths of an inch. 


Air in the headspace 
can cause corrosion. 


2 D0 make sure that the air is exhausted from the product 

and the headspace. This helps to prevent internal 
corrosion and discoloration—prolongs the life of the con- 
tainers and the product. 


D0 adjust fill so that headspace after cooling will mea- 
: sure 5/16"to 7/16"from top of double seam. This will 
furnish a reservcir for any early hydrogen gas... delay 

hydrogen springer formation. 


Beware of those brass guard rails. 


Keep the steam in 
your exhaust box 
well above the rust- 

ing temperature. 


ae 


x DO NT allow exhaust-box temperatures to drop below 

205 degrees F. At temperatures below 205 
degrees, there is always considerable air mixed with the 
steam. This encourages rust. 


* DON'T 


which may promote rust on the outside cf the cans. 


use brass guard rails in an iron exhaust box. 
These metals set up an electro-chemical action 


THE NEW WARTIME CANS are capable of taking 
care of all specified requirements. To help you 
maintain the highest canning standards with these 
cans, American Can Company is taking this means 
of pointing out further the necessity of strict ad- 
herence to the recognized principles of good 


canning practice. Remember, if you are faced 
with any difficult canning problems, call your 
nearest Canco representative today. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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AMACHE 


Needs a Better Balanced Diet 


ln spite of three square meals a day, many American 
| families have suffered from “‘hidden hunger’’ — a 
deficiency of important food elements. Now Uncle 
Sam's nutritional program is teaching these people 
the necessity of a better balanced diet. Millions of 
Americans are realizing the daily need for “‘garden- 
fresh’’ vegetables and fruits in cans. ; 


Each year the number of these better-educated ap- 
petites will increase, and wise canners are planning 
ahead to satisfy them. 


In order to insure good threshing, one 
must have a viner feeder that separates the 
large forkfuls of vines and feeds the viner 


PRe- 
as continuously as possible. Continuous, Improves fast CATER 
fomato juice. T, Color and Yield of 


even feeding is essential to best results on 
any viner. For this reason, over Three 
Thousand Five Hundred Hamachek Ideal 
Viner Feeders with distributors have been 
manufactured and sold. 


Production (4, doubles 
108 tomatoes t0 feed. 


£0 extra 
c 
tates automatically tor, cold), 


Important improvements have been 
made on Hamachek Feeders during the 
past few years. With these improvements, 
feeder requires less attention, upkeep is 
reduced and efficiency is increased. 


C803-X 


AMACHER 


MACHINE CO. 
KEWAUNEE =/9WISCONSIN 


Established 1880 @ Incorporated 1924 


GREEN PEA HULLING SPECIALISTS 


Sen 

for your copy of the F M 

°OmPlete 
Pment for all * Modern 


canned foods. 
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We all have to make adjustments as the exigen- 
cies of the war hit closer and closer to home. Now 
and next season the Canning Industry has a gigan- 
tic job to perform. 

There’s only one sure way this job will be done 
properly and on time and that is to plan ahead 
and—Be Prepared! 


* BE PREPARED! 


1. Take full advantage of layout as soon as pos- 


the winter months to sible. 

develop new personnel 4. Start the necessary pa- 

and plan next season’s per work in securing pri- 

requirements. orities for replacements C Oo hE T t N E N T A L 
2. Repair, adjust and oil of wornout equipment or 

all equipment, making parts. This takes time! 

sure it is in perfect 5. Protect your investment Cc A N Cc oO al PA N Y 

working order. in your present pack. 


Snollage in the stacks, OFFICES AND PLANTS IN 
ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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EDITORIALS 


insistent demands for the Government’s Pro- 
gram for 1943, a tentative program for the Pro- 


cessor’s Conference to be held in Chicago December 
14th, 15th and possibly the 16th, has been issued. That 
it must be only tentative any sane man can readily 
realize. If you think your clairvoyancy is such as to 
warrant you in stating exactly what the war needs in 
canned foods will be from today to the end of the 1943 
canning season. and in fact for the year following, 
since those packs must cover such a period, you will be 
sadly wanting in patriotic duty if you fail to go to 
Washington to give them this valuable knowledge. But 
if you do make that journey and do attempt that “help” 
don’t be surprised if you wind up in a psychopathic in- 
stitute, (nut-house) because that is where you will 
belong. 


\ PROGRAM—Responding to the incessant and 


The needs of this war are hard and fast. Those fine 
boys must be regularly and well fed. That musters 
into service every member of our industry, and if you 


were deaf, dumb and blind you could not help but hear. 


that command, and hearing it, if we are half as good 
as those boys in overcoming seemingly insurmountable 
obstacles, there can arise nothing that will prevent us 
from responding with every ounce of our energy; and 
not merely responding but producing the foods they 
need. You will not have to wait to be told how many 
cases you should produce; you have been repeatedly 
told that we will need every possible can, and then 
some. They have called upon kindred lines of food 
preservation—dehydration (drat the word, why don’t 
they call it “dried” as it has always been known) freez- 
ing, and preserving to add to the supplies. Well and 
good, but there is an implied hint there that the can- 
ners cannot hold up their end! Would you like to be 
pulled out of a line of Commandos, and told to go to 
the rear because you cannot hold up your end? Canned 
foods were born of war’s needs, have kept pace in 
every war since, and are at the top of the Quarter- 
masters’ department right now. Put on the uniform; 
get into the spirit of the fight, and that you will fight as 
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the most important help to the men in the front lines, 
we know well. 


And that brings up the all important consideration: 
the materials and supplies needed to make the packs 
you want to produce for the boys. You ought to be- 
gin right now laying plans, getting out the orders, for 
the supplies of every kind. Don’t wait until the time 
when you actually must use the supplies. It takes 
time to assemble and have these ready for you, so be- 
gin as far ahead as you can, and select your suppliers 
with care. You can’t afford to find out that the source 
you depended upon, and gave the order to, is unable 
to deliver. Some of these supply sources are negligent 
of their duty in failing to tell you, in detail, how they 
can help you make your pack. They ought to make 
known to you just how and wherein they can help— 
yes, that’s what we mean, they ought now to be adver- 
tising broadly the services they can render in helping 
provide fine canned foods to feed our fighting men. If 
they think that every canner in the country, every 
drier and every freezer, as well as every preserver, 
knows all about them they had better shake themselves 
out of their conceit. There is a whale of business to 
be done, and all must take a hand, and these supply 
men should show the right spirit by offering their 
services, and making everyone know what they can do 
—how they can help! 


This is equally true about machinery, repairs, etc. 
You should place your orders for whatever may be 
needed, and give the supplier time to submit your 
wants and to get priorities to cover. These will be 
forthcoming where the request is genuine, or in other 
words actually needed. In fact one of the things the 
conference in Chicago wants to know is what and how 
much needed machinery and supplies will be called for. 
They intend providing all needed, but you can help 
them and yourself by stating that now, and giving all 
hands time. And the houses that can make these sup- 
plies are short-sighted to a strange degree in not offer- 
ing through advertising their abilities. As good busi- 
ness men they ought to see the danger inherent in the 
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feeling, that because business is good now it will con- 
tinue so forever more. Never before in their lives have 
they found it so easy to sell anything they have to offer, 
or been able to get payments as promptly, in fact in 
most cases cash with the order, even when it may not 
be delivered for some months. What more could they 
ask? But if they can serve—and they can—they are 
unfair to the entire war effort if they do not tell the 
hard pressed canners that they can help—and then 
help them. This calls for team-work. Are they awake 
to that fact? They have as big a part in this Proces- 
sors’ Conference as the actual food producers, and 
they must help the canners and others. We are appeal- 
ing to their duty. All of us must share in this grand 
effort. 


A CLOSED MEETING—This meeting of the Pro- 
cessors is strictly a closed session with the Government 
officials. All other interests are asked to stay away, 
and for some very good reasons: (a) that the food pro- 
ducers may consult with the Government officials—and 
vice versa—without distraction or interruption; (b) 
that all hands may speak freely but “within the lodge” 
and all matters be thoroughly aired; (c) to reduce the 
call on the already over-burdened railroads they want 
only the heads of Food Processing firms with power 
to act; and (d) because hotel accommodations are 
limited and cannot be stretched. They call these 
“Panel Discussions’”—and you may recall that some 
such were held at the last January Convention—and 
then as now no reports of the conferences were permit- 
ted, nor will there be at these sessions—in other words 
the reporters, which means the press, are as much out- 
side as any other excluded man. 

It is so hard to get men to understand. We have ex- 
plained as well as we know the American language 
that there will not be the usual National Canners Con- 
vention, and Machinery Show this year, either in Jan- 
uary or any other time. This Processors’ Conference 


is something special. Other usual Associations have 
all pledged their members to stay away: the Canning 


Machinery & Supplies and the National Food Brokers. 
There remain the wholesale and retail grocers but they 
will meet in January as usual, and there would be no 
use being present at this Conference. There will be no 
machinery display, and no chance to contact your usual 
supplymen. But you will need them more than ever— 
worse than ever, because you intend to go all-out in 
your effort to produce the greatest amount of food you 
ever produced. 


In that respect we notice that not a few are giving 
up their canning operations, and going out of the busi- 
ness. If they have sold their plants to others who will 
continue to produce the much. needed food there will 


be no loss so far as food production is concerned; and 
not knowing the reasons for their retreat in face of the 
great necessity, we cannot, in charity, comment; but 
we would rather this were not so. We need every can- 
ner everywhere, and the greatest job all have ever 
done; and certainly we want no idle canneries, and no 
loss of food acreage. 


SHOCKING—tThe entire industry was shocked at 
the tragic death of Howard Orr, prominent canner, an 
Ex-President of the National Canners Association, 
and a fount of energy and action for the the better- 
ment of the whole industry. Still a young man, under 
50, he had years of great usefulness before him; every 
man who knew him was his friend and admirer; a fine 
family and all that success in one’s calling could offer. 
We had watched him develop into a real leader and 
dynamic force in the councils of the industry, and we 
feel sure all will agree with us that we could ill spare 
him. Our sincere sympathies to his family and friends. 


MACHINERY MEN TO MEET—The Canning Ma- 
chinery & Supplies Association will hold its annual 
meeting, for the purpose of electing officers and at- 
tending to other necessary business in an official man- 
ner, on January 14th, 19438, at Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
N. Y. The New York State canners will be holding 
their annual meeting at the same time and place. 


Calendar Of Events 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1942—Thirty-eighth Annual Meeting, Ameri- 
ean Society of Refrigerating Engineers, Hotel Commodore, 
New York, N. Y. 


DECEMBER 3, 1942—Annual Meeting, Minnesota Canners 
Association, Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn. 

DECEMBER 14-16, 1942—Food Processing Industries Confer- 
ence, limited to firms engaged in the production of canned, 
dehydrated, frozen and preserved foods, strictly a processors 
meeting, Palmer House, Chicago, IIl. 


JANUARY 5-6, 1942—Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting, Pennsyl- 
vania Canners Association, Yorktowne Hotel, York Pa. 


JANUARY 6-8, 1948—Annual Meeting, Northwest Canners 
Association, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 


JANUARY 7-8, 1943—Annual Meeting, Tri-State Packers Asso- 
ciation, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JANUARY 17-8, 1943—Thirty-sixth Annual Meeting, Ozark 
Canners Association, Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 

JANUARY 12, 1943— Meeting with Government Agencies, 
Wisconsin Canners Association. 


JANUARY 14, 1943—Special Annual Meeting, Canning Ma- 
chinery and Supplies Association, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

JANUARY 14-15, 1943—Fifty-seventh Annual Meeting, Asso- 
ciation of New York State Canners, Inc., Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


JANUARY 15-16, 1942—Annual Meeting, Ohio Canners Asso- 
ciation, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 238-24, 19483—Annual Meeting, National-American 
Wholesale Grocers Association, Chicago, III. 
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The Tentative Program for the Processors Conference 


Government representatives to present 1943 foods requirements and regula- 


tions. 


The program for the Processors’ Con- 
ference in Chicago the week of December 
13 will include, according to tentative 
plans, meetings at which representatives 
of government agencies will present in- 
formation on food production plans and 
regulations, panel discussions at which 
processors will have opportunity to ask 
questions on details of the orders and 
regulations, and arrangements for con- 
sultation offices, staffed by the govern- 
ment agencies represented at the con- 
ference, at which processors may obtain 
information respecting individual prob- 
lems. 

The conference will extend over three 
days, opening on Monday, December 14, 
and closing the following Wednesday. 
Trade associations of the four groups of 
processors included in the conference are 
expected to hold business sessions on 
Thursday. 

Following is an outline of the tentative 
program. 


MONDAY MORNING 
Opening General Session 


Introduction of presidents of process- 
ors’ national trade associations. Ad- 
dresses by: 

Brig. Gen. Carl A. Hardigg, Office of 
the Quartermaster General. 

Roy F. Hendrickson, Administrator, 
Agricultural Marketing Administration. 

A. C. Hoffman, Director, Food Price 
Division, Office of Price Administration. 

Douglas C. Townson, Director, Food 
Division, War Production Board. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON 
General Session 


Addresses by representatives of govern- 
ment agencies, among the subjects to be 
discussed being— 

Crop goals, support prices, Lend-Lease. 

Containers and priorities. 

Government purchases and buying pro- 
cedures. 

Shipping case and can-marking re- 
quirements. 

Price policies and controls. 

Labor Supply. 

Transportation. 


TUESDAY MORNING AND 
AFTERNOON 


Panel Discussion for Canners 


Panel members will include representa- 
tives of the Department of Agriculture, 
War Production Board, Office of the 
Quartermaster General, Office of Price 
Administration, Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, and Labor Office. 
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Round table discussions to be held. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 
Panel Discussion 


Two meetings will be held, one for 
freezers and preservers, the other for 
dehydrators. Panel members for each 
meeting will be similar to those for the 
canners’ meeting. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 
Closing General Session 


Among subjects to be presented at this 
session will be functions of the State War 
Boards in relation to attaining necessary 
acreage goals, and wage stabilization 
under orders of the War Labor Board, 
Director of Economic Stabilization, and 
Treasury Department. 


Consultation Offices 

Consultation offices will be open Mon- 
day and Tuesday evenings, and on 
Wednesday evening if found necessary. 

At these offices representatives of the 
Department of Agriculture, War Pro- 
duction Board, Office of the Quarter- 
master General, and Office of Price Ad- 
ministration will be available for per- 
sonal conference with individual pro- 
cessors who desire to consult them. 


List of Government Representatives 

Among representatives of government 
agencies who are expected to participate 
in the program as speakers, members of 
panels, and consultants are: 

Brig. Gen. Carl A. Hardigg, Office of 
the Quartermaster General. 

Brig. Gen. J. E. Barzynski, Quarter- 
master Depot, Chicago. 


Col. Paul P. Logan, Office of the Quar- 
termaster General. 

Frank Mathews, Quartermaster Depot, 
Chicago. 

John Moilanen, Quartermaster Depot, 
Chicago. 

K. W. Hess, Quartermaster Corps, 
Oakland, Calif. 

A. G. Paxson, Quartermaster Corps, 
Oakland, Calif. 

Fred Meyer, Quartermaster Corps, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Glenn Greene, Quartermaster Corps, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Thomas McLaughlin, Quartermaster 
Corps, Jersey City, N. J. 

Howard Hamilton, Procurement Policy 
Division, WPB. 

W. E. Vaughn, Procurement Policy 
Division, WPB. 

Kenneth Mahrle, Procurement Policy 
Division, WPB. 

A. L. Koch, Procurement Policy Di- 
vision, WPB. 


Frank Hockensmith, Procurement Pol- 
icy Division, WPB. 

Wilbur Orr, Procurement Policy Di- 
vision, WPB. 

Douglas C. Townson, Director Food 
Division, WPB. 

E. A. Meyer, Assistant Director, Food 
Division, WPB. 

Merritt Greene, Chief, Canned Foods 
Section, Food Division, WPB. 

Harry Amenta, Chief, Dehydration 
Section, Food Division, WPB. 

Richard Juhnichen, Chief, Frozen 
Foods Section, Food Division, WPB. 

Wayne C. Meschter, Chief, Preserve 
Unit, Food Division, WPB. 

Ralph E. Arnold, Chief Distribution 
Control, Food Division, WPB. 

George C. Scott, Consultant, Food Di- 
vision, WPB. 

H. F. Krimendahl, Consultant, Food 
Division, WPB. 

Jacob Rosenthal, Chief, Order Admin- 
istration, Food Division, WPB. 

Ross Jones, Chief, Transportation Sec- 
tion, Food Division, WPB. 

John L. Baxter, Special Advisor, Food 
Division, WPB. 

Roy F. Hendrickson, Administrator, 
AMA. 

William G. Meal, Chief, Fruit and Veg- 
etable Branch, AMA. 

Paul M. Williams, Fruit and Vegetable 
Branch, Grading and Inspection Work, 
AMA. 

Carl G. Wooster, Head Agricultural 
Economist, AMA. 

John B. Wilson, Jr., Assistant Admin- 
istrator, Agricultural Conservation and 
Adjustment Administration. 

David Meeker, Assistant Director, Ag- 
ricultural War Relations. 

A. C. Hoffman, Director, Food Price 
Division, OPA. 

Geoffrey Baker, Price Executive, Gro- 
cery Products Branch, Food Price Di- 
vision, OPA. 

Dan F. Gerber, Acting Head, Grocery 
Products Branch, Food Price Division, 
OPA. 


Melville Ehrlich, Senior Attorney, 
Legal Price Division, Grocery Products 
and Tobacco Branch, OPA. 

Joseph Nellis, Attorney, Legal Price 
Division, Grocery Products and Tobacco 
Branch, OPA. 

Owen Jameson, Chief Counsel, Legal 
Price Division, Grocery Products and 
Tobacco Branch, OPA. 

N. O. Sorenson, Senior Business Spec- 
ialist, Grocery Products Branch, Food 
Price Division, OPA. 

Grant Tolley, Business Specialist, Gro- 
cery Products Branch, Food Price Di- 
vision, OPA. 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


A weekly digest of Government requirements made upon the Canning and Allied 


Industries for the winning of the war. 


SCRAP TIN CONTROL TIGHTENS 


Tighter control over collection of scrap 
tin cans will be exercised as a result of 
an official interpretation of Supplemen- 
tary Order M-72-a, announced November 
12 by the Director General for Opera- 
tions. 


This order permits persons who have 
received authorization from WPB to col- 
lect cans, and if the collector is a bottler 
of beverages he may retain for his own 
use 50 per cent of the cans of size No. 
10 and larger for use in making bottle 
caps. About ten per cent of the tonnage 
of all cans are No. 10 size or larger, so 
even if all cans were so collected, the 
amount used for bottle tops would be 
considerably less than five per cent. 
Actually, the percentage is even smaller, 
since Army camps, Naval stations and 
many institutions send their cans direct 
to detinners. All smaller cans collected 
must be turned in as scrap to local sal- 
vage committees or detinning plants. 
This system was established to permit 
operators of truck routes in inaccessible 
territories to serve as collection agents 
under local salvage committees to collect 
cans that would not otherwise be 
collected. 


The interpretation states that a person 
authorized to collect cans may not collect 
any tin scrap other than cans from which 
the contents have been removed. Since 
he is not authorized to collect any flat 
sheets made from cans or other tin scrap, 
he must process the No. 10 or larger 
cans himself or through his agents if he 
wishes to use them in making bottle caps. 

The order is further interpreted to 
mean that all cans smaller than No. 10 
collected by such authorized persons 
must be “prepared by them,” that is, the 
top and bottom cut off, cleaned, the label 
removed, and flattened, and then de- 
livered to detinning plants or local Sal- 
vage Committees.—T-1192. 


CORK FOR BOTTLE CAPS 
LIMITED TO 30 DAYS 
SUPPLY 


To make certain that the limited allo- 
cations of cork for use in bottle caps is 
evenly distributed among bottlers, the 
War Production Board, November 17, 
took action to control the deliveries of 
cork discs for bottle caps. 

Amendment No. 3 to General Prefer- 
ence Order M-8-a, prohibits all bottlers 
who are not regularly engaged in the 
business of manufacturing and selling 


crowns with cork discs, from acquiring 
such dises if they already have a 30-days’ 
supply on hand. In addition, bottlers 
must certify to the seller of the discs on 
PD-711 as to the bottlers’ inventories 
and use of the discs. 


Cork has been under strict allocation 
for more than a year, with limited 
amounts made available to crown manu- 
facturers. After issuance of Order 
M-104 (closures for containers) , restrict- 
ing manufacture of crowns made from 
blackplate, the demand for cork discs to 
insert in re-molded used crowns increased 
sharply. 

The amendment will prevent brewers 
and soft-drink bottlers, who normally do 
not make their own crowns, from secur- 
ing cork discs beyond the 30-days’ supply. 
In this way, it is expected that a reason- 
able amount of dises will be made avail- 
able to bottlers having facilities to re- 
mold used crowns, without tying up ad- 
ditional substantial amounts which might 
be used by other bottlers or crown manu- 
facturers.—T-1213. 


DRIED FRUIT ALLOCATION 


An agreement been’ reached 
among the United States, United King- 
dom and Canada regarding the movement 
of dried fruit from the United States 
during the 1942-43 marketing season, the 
Combined Food Board announced No- 
vember 16. 

In addition, arrangements have been 
agreed upon for an equitable allocation 
to the various United Nations of the 
world supplies of all dried fruits, taking 
into consideration availability and ship- 
ping. The actual allocations will be made 
as the crops are harvested and the sup- 
plies are known in the various producing 
regions of the northern and southern 
hemispheres. 

In arriving at this agreement, the 
Fruits and Vegetables Committee of the 
Combined Food Board investigated the 
needs of the armed services and civilians 
of the various United Nations and estab- 
lished priority and non-priority require- 
ments. The principle of equitable treat- 
ment for each of the Nations concerned, 
as between their priority and _ non- 
priority needs, was used as the basis for 
the Committee’s allocation. Provision is 
made in the allocation plan to meet the 
full requirements of the armed services 
of the United Nations, and also for 
equitable treatment of civilians in the 
U. S., Canada and other United Nations 
in the Western Hemisphere. The allo- 
cation for the United Kingdom takes into 


account the very limited supplies of fresh 
and canned fruit available to them. Sup- 
plies to the United Kingdom will be pro- 
cured and exported under the Lend-Lease 
program.—OWI-824. 


FERTILIZER RESTRICTIONS 
EXTENDED 


Prohibitions on delivery of chemical 
fertilizers for use in 1943 was extended 
to December 1, 1942, by Amendment 
No. 2 to Conservation Order M-231, 
issued November 14 by the Director 
General for Operations. 


The existing order was set up to con- 
trol the distribution of fertilizers to 
prevent excessive accumulation of stocks 
and inequities in distribution. The 
original order provided that until No- 
vember 15, 1942, no deliveries of fertil- 
izers might be made except for use in 
1942. It was expected that a new order 
regulating distribution use of fertilizers 
in 1943 would have been issued by that 
date. 


Because of the large number of factors 
to be considered in a plan so complex as 
fertilizer distribution, the new order has 
not yet been issued. Additional time is 
required for the Department of Agricul- 
ture and WPB to study 1943 crop require- 
ments, and for OPA to consider revision 
of ceiling prices to enable use of vege- 
table oil meal as a substitute for nitrogen 
fertilizers. 


This new amendment simply extends 
the prohibition on purchase for use in 
1943 until the time when the new order 
is expected to be issued.—T-1209. 


CONTROLLED MATERIALS 
PLAN PROGRESSES 


An intensive program is now in effect 
for the purpose of thoroughly equipping 
field forces of the War Production Board 
for the task of handling questions on the 
Controlled Materials Plan, the Office of 
Field Operations has announced. 

Seventy priorities specialists and other 
selected men have spent several days in 
Washington in a training school on CMP 
conducted by the Inquiries, Instruction, 
and Service Branch of the Controlled 
Materials Division. 

The majority of these men already 
have left Washington for the various 
regional and branch offices, taking with 
them comprehensive material on CMP. 
In each such office, one of these men will 
explain CMP to the personnel concerned. 
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By November 23 it is hoped to begin a 
series of small group meetings with 
manufacturers’ representatives through- 
out the country. In addition, mass meet- 
ings will be conducted in 24 key cities 
where the Washington specialists will 
further explain CMP.—WPB-2149. 


WHAT GASOLINE RATIONING 
MEANS 


Pointing out that already curtailed 
American East Coast oil and gasoline 
supplies now must serve two additional 
coasts, the Mediterranean and Atlantic 
African coasts, Petroleum Coordinator 
Ickes November 12 called for further 
voluntary curtailment of consumption of 
both fuel oil and gasoline. 


He said: “Opening of this second front 
that America has hoped for and prayed 
for, gives every oil and gasoline user on 
the East Coast a chance to participate 
in that great operation and also puts 
them to a direct test. 


“American oil and gasoline is fueling 
the African operation. What has been 
our East Coast supply, now must be split 
three ways in addition to all the other 
burdens of global war it bears. It takes 
fuel oil to move the greatest armada of 
all times thousands of miles over the 
seas from its various points of origin to 
Africa. Every dispatch that tells of the 
size of this great fleet reports the tankers 
that move with it. It took American 
fuel to fly the star-marked planes over 
French Morocco, Algieria and Tunisia. 
It takes the 100-octane gas that only 
America can supply to push the bombers 
and fighters from Egypt and Libya that 
are ruining Hitler’s Africa corps as they 
chase von Rommel west. It will take 
American gasoline to drive our tanks 
and planes east over Tunisia to catch the 
Nazis fleeing from the British. 


“A large part of that fuel is from 
America’s East Coast or diverted from 
supplies that might have come to the 
East Coast. The fuels for General Eisen- 
hower’s forces and General Alexander’s 
Eighth Army have been assembling for 
months, but what they have isn’t all that 
they need. And what they need they 
will get. 


“With all of the miracles that the rail- 
roads and other emergency systems of 
transport have performed in supplying us 
with oil and gasoline we still haven’t got 
enough in the Eastern states to continue 
even our reduced consumption. Many 
citizens who could have converted their 
heating plants from fuel oil to coal have 
not done so. Industries asked to convert 
have not universally responded. Motorists 
have not cut out all of the driving that 
they could cut out—not by a good deal. 
Many still drive wastefully more than 
35 miles per hour. 


“We are coming into the cold months 
that even in time of peace brings the 
greatest demand for petroleum products 
in this country. But this time we not 
only have to fuel the East Coast but two 
other coasts overseas and a world at war. 
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No citizen wants to burn the petroleum 
products that our expeditionary forces 
need. But nevertheless they are compet- 
ing for that precious oil. This Govern- 
ment will see to it that its Army and 
Navy on the battle fronts are served 
first. The most direct action that any 
citizen can take to support those forces 
is to cut his own home oil and gasoline 
consumption so that this essential to 
Victory goes first to where it does the 
most good.” 

First move is a 25 per cent cut in the 
East’s gas ration to three gallons per 
coupon.—OWI1-797. 


PAPERBOARD GOES TO WAR 


To illustrate a few of the many uses 
for paperboard in the war effort, Con- 
tainer Corporation of America has pub- 
lished a 32-page booklet entitled “Paper- 
board Goes to War.” It portrays the use 
of various types of containers for tank 
parts, airplane parts, ammunition, canned 
and dehydrated foods and many other 
supplies. Highlighted by official action 
photographs from the U. S. Signal Corps, 
it emphasizes the fact that a very large 
proportion of the paperboard industry’s 
output is now devoted to war purposes. 


good until further notice. 


CALENDAR OF AMA FOOD PURCHASES 


Most of AMA’s purchases of war food supplies are made on a periodical 
basis—every week, two weeks or at other regular intervals. 
set-up, all announcements which are sent out for particular commodities hold 


Listed below are the commodities which AMA is buying at stated intervals. 
In addition, AMA buys many commodities for which announcements are sent 
out calling for a definite purchase to be completed within a certain time limit. 


Because this list changes so rapidly, it is not feasible to include these items. 
Revisions of this calendar of periodical purchases will be made from time 


Under this 


to time. 
Announce- Date Acceptance 
ment No. Commodity Returnable ate 


978 Apples, dried 
1055 Beans, dried 
1003 Beef and Lamb 
(other than canned) 
1056 Butter, salted creamery 
(1 lb. prints) 
1020 Butter, salted creamery 
(tub) 
758 Cheese, natural 
878 Cheese, canned processed 
1000 Eggs, dried 
745 Fish, canned flaked 


908 Fish, mise. canned 
802 Herring, canned 


862 Mackerel, canned Calif. 

777 Mackerel, canned (NE) 

1002 Meats, canned 

823 Milk, condensed 

1060 Milk, dried skim 

655 Milk, dried whole 

733 Milk, evaporated 

762 Orange Juice, 
concentrated 

822 Peas, dried 


1001 Pork, lard and fats 
(other than canned) 
1054 Rice, milled 


River 
799 Salmon canned (NW) 
747 Sardines, canned, Maine 
1053 Sardines, canned, Maine 
(Spec. Pack) 
875 Tomatoes, canned 


Each Tuesday 
Each Tuesday 
Each Thursday 


Each Monday 
Each Wednesday 


Each Monday 

1st & 3rd Tuesdays 

Each Wednesday 

1st & 3rd Mondays 

751 Fish liver oil (Vitamin A) 2nd & 4th Wednesdays 2nd & 4th Saturdays 

2nd & 4th Tuesdays 

1st & 3rd Mondays 

793 Lemon Juice, concentrated Last Wednesday 
each month 

2nd & 4th Tuesdays 

Each Monday 

Each Tuesday 

1st Tuesday 

Each Tuesday 

Each Wednesday 

2nd & 4th Tuesdays 

2nd & 4th Tuesdays 


1st & 3rd Wednesdays 1st & 3rd Fridays 
835 Pilchards, canned (Calif.) 2nd & 4th Tuesdays 
Each Wednesday 


10th, 20th, 30th 
1021 Salmon, canned, Columbia Each Tuesday 


Each Monday 
Each Monday 
Each Monday 


Each Monday 


Each Friday 
Each Friday 
Each Saturday 


Each Wednesday 
Each Friday 


Each Wednesday 

1st & 3rd Thursdays 
Each Friday 

1st & 3rd Wednesdays 


2nd & 4th Fridays 
1st & 3rd Thursdays 
Following Friday 


2nd & 4th Fridays 
Each Wednesday 
Each Thursday 

1st Thursday 

Each Thursday 
Each Friday 

2nd & 4th Thursdays 
2nd & 4th Thursdays 


2nd & 4th Fridays 
Each Friday 


3rd bus. day following 
Each Friday 


Each Wednesday 
Each Wednesday 
Each Wednesday 


Each Wednesday 


All these commodities are purchased through the Washington Office, except 
meats which are purchased through the Chicago Office. November 11, 1942. 


or 

— 
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GRAMS of INTEREST 


BROKERS MEETING POSTPONED 


At its special meeting November 9th, 
called for this purpose, among others, the 
Executive Committee of the National 
Food Brokers Association adopted a 
motion by a majority vote, to postpone 
the 1943 meeting, the 40th annual con- 
vention of the National Food Brokers 
Association, originally scheduled for 
January 23rd-28th. This postponement 
is subject to reconsideration, when and 
as conditions warrant, at which time a 
place and date will be chosen for the 40th 
annual meeting. 

In reaching its decision the Committee 
was influenced by several considerations. 
fundamentally the difficulty of travel 
under war conditions, and the desire of 
the Office of Defense Transportation to 
limit all travel, to conventions or other- 
wise, that might interfere with war 
transportation of men and materials over 
already overloaded transportation sys- 
tems. It was felt to be a duty to post- 
pone the meeting until conditions im- 
prove and civilian travel is not a handi- 
cap to the all-out war effort. 

Under the circumstances, members of 
the NFBA are urged to stay away from 
Chicago during the processors’ confer- 
ence with Government officials to discuss 
plans for 1943. There will be plenty of 
opportunity later for brokers and their 
principals to get together when there is 
a better knowledge of marketing condi- 
tions ahead. 


LEO WEIX WISCONSIN DIRECTOR 


In reporting the Wisconsin Canners 
Association meeting in last week’s issue 
of THE CANNING TRADE, the name 
of Leo J. Weix, Oconomowoc Canning 
Company, was inadvertently omitted as 
the Director of the Southwest group. 
This omission is regretted. 


TRI-STATE MEETING IN PHILADELPHIA 


The Annual Meeting of the Tri-State 
Packers Association previously an- 
nounced for January 7 and 8, will be held 
at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phila- 
delphia. It is expected that quite a lot 
of questions which will inevitably be 
raised at the Chicago Conference will be 
answered by that date, so that excep- 
tionally large attendance is expected. 


CMSA ANNUAL MEETING 


A special annual meeting of the Can- 
ning Machinery and Supplies Association 
for the election of officers, making re- 
ports and conducting any necessary busi- 
ness incident to the conduct of the As- 
sociation, will be held at 10:00 A. M., 
January 14, 1948, at the Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, New York. 
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PACKAGING INSTITUTE ELECTS 


At the Annual Meeting of the Pack- 
aging Institute, held at the Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City, November 5 and 
6, the following officers were re-elected: 
Joel Y. Lund, Lambert Pharmacal Com- 
pany, President; A. Vernon Shannon, 
Westfield River Paper Company, Vice- 


President; and Wallace D. Kimball, 
Standard-Knapp Corporation, Vice- 
President. More than 500 representa- 


tives of the packaging industries at- 
tended the meeting and exhibit of war- 
time packages. 


TEXAS CANNERS ELECT 


At a meeting of the South Texas Can- 
ners Association, A. L. Cramer, Manager 
of Engelman Products Company, Elsa, 
was elected President to succeed J. R. St. 
Clair of McAllen. Other officers elected 
are: R. C. Hausinger, Mission, Vice- 
President; and W. D. Bagnetto, Donna, 
Treasurer. 


WISCONSIN JANUARY MEETING 


Wisconsin Canners Association have 
tentatively set the date of January 12 
for a meeting with the various Govern- 
ment agencies to learn 1943 production 
goals. 


DEHYDRATION DEMONSTRATION 


The Cowan Process Equipment Cor- 
poration will conduct a dehydration 
demonstration beginning Monday, No- 
vember 23 through Saturday, November 
28, consisting of Potatoes, Turnips, 
Onions and Cabbage, at the plant of Burt 
Canning Company, Burt, New York, 
which is approximately 10 miles south 
of Lockport. 


CANCO’S MR. STURDY SPEAKS 


Carlton F. Sturdy of the Canco Speak- 
ing Service, will address the Cabot Wo- 
man’s Club of Middleboro, Massachusetts, 
on November 27. 


OZARK DATES 


The Thirty-sixth Annual Convention 
of the Ozark Canners Association will be 
held at the Colonial Hotel, Springfield, 
Missouri, January 7 and 8. 


SHIELDS TAKES OVER 


Clarence H. Shields who has been with 
Carl Whiteman, San Francisco, Calif., 
for the past two years, has taken over 
the brokerage business of the latter and 
will conduct it while Mr. Whiteman is 
in Government service. Both canned and 
dried fruits are handled. 


CANNER EARNINGS 


Ten food canning and preserving cor- 
porations reported combined sales of 
$300,000,000 for 1942, compared with 
$194,000,000 for the previous year, the 
Securities Exchange Commission re- 
ported this week. 


Net profit after all charges was $14,- 
000,000 for 1942, as against $11,000,000 
for the previous year, the SEC report 
stated. 


The net profits were equivalent to 4.7 
per cent and 5.5 per cent, respectively, 
of sales, SEC said, while dividends 
totaled $6,400,000 in 1942, compared with 
$5,000,000 in 1941. 


Remuneration to officers and directors 
this year totaled $1,595,440 while the 
highest individual remuneration ranged 
from $17,000 to $98,018, the report dis- 
closed. 


Reporting companies were: California 
Packing Corporation; The MHarbauer 
Company; Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd.; 
Hunt Brothers Packing Co.; Libby, Mc- 
Neill & Libby; The Loudon Packing Co.; 
Pacific American Fisheries, Inc.; Phil- 
lips Packing Co., Inc.; Snider Packing 
Corporation, and Stokely Bros. & Co., 
Ine. 


TEXAS PLANT TO FREEZE GRAPEFRUIT 


When the new San Carlos plant of 
Miller Brothers Food Company of Mc- 
Allen, Texas, begins operations, a new 
flash freezing process developed by the 
Bureau of Engineering and Research of 
the University of Texas, will be used for 
processing Grapefruit Hearts for com- 
mercial shipments. Some two years ago 
the University froze some grapefruit 
sections by this method and these are 
said to still be in excellent condition for 
human consumption. Next spring the 
company will place in operation a new 
dehydration plant at San Carlos, equip- 
ment for which has already been in- 
stalled, which will include the dehydra- 
tion of beets, beans, carrots and cabbage, 
most of which will go to the Army and 
for lend-lease shipments. 


BOOTH PROFITS 


The F. E. Booth Company, Inc., San 
Francisco, reports net profits for Oc- 
tober of $19,413, after deducting all 
charges, compared to $66,459 for 1941. 
Sales were $539,512, against $730,823 for 
the like 1941 period. For the fiscal year 
to October 31, 1942, net profits amounted 
to $96,411, compared to $172,161 for 
1941. Sales for this period were $2,390,- 
383, against $2,393,379 for the corres- 
ponding 1941 period. 


McKENZIE TO REBUILD 


McKenzie (Tennessee) Milling Com- 
pany plans to rebuild its food products 
plant recently destroyed by fire with a 
loss of more than $100,000. 
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fed to every front’! 
It's our job to keep the 
a cans a-coming so that 
more exciting you can pack the foods 

..»but where. | America and its allies 

would the Army and need and must have. 
Navy be without this We both have a big 
metal warrior... the job on our hands... and 
tin can that carries we're going to do it! 


and Seal Company New Yo k Baltimore 
ston - Madison Orlando Foft Wayne Nebraska 
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NUTRITION RESEARCH GAINS SUPPORT 


Safeway Stores, Inc., and the Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Company have re- 
cently been elected as additional founder 
members of the Nutrition Foundation, 
Inc., endowed by food manufacturing and 
allied companies, which will conduct a 
five-year research program in the science 
of nutrition. The Foundation has re- 
ceived pledges aggregating $1,001,000 in 
support of the program. Sustaining 
members elected are Gerber Products 
Company, Golden State Company, Ltd., 
Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc., McCor- 
mick & Company, Minnesota Valley Can- 
ning Company, and The Drackett Com- 
pany. The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Company has also been announced as a 
substantial contributor. 


CANADIAN SALMON TO BRITAIN 


1,650,000 cases of Canada’s 1942 pack 
of canned Salmon have already been 
shipped to England, which figure exceeds 
the total 1941 shipments of 1,500,000 
cases. The program for this year calls 
for the shipment of Canada’s entire pack 
to the British Isles. Like last year, a 
considerable quantity of canned Herring 
is also to be taken. Additional plans 
call for the shipment of some 25,000,000 
pounds of frozen Cod fillets. The Domin- 
ion’s fishing operations have been seri- 
ously handicapped this season due to the 
requisitioning of many fishing vessels 
for auxiliary naval service. 


SEABROOK PRODUCTION CONTINUES 


Wintry winds and below-freezing tem- 
peratures of early November failed to 
halt the speeded-up production program 
at Seabrook Farms, Bridgeton, N. J. 

The atmosphere in the vegetable pro- 
cessing plant remained summery with 
two shifts of women workers preparing 
beets, spinach, broccoli and cauliflower 
for quick freezing though in the field 
low temperatures made pickers and 
packers something less than comfortable. 

Based on war-time needs the Bridgeton 
plant’s production has been kept up te 
schedule despite difficulties arising from 
labor shortages. 

A plentiful harvest indicates that pro- 
cessing of beets, brussel sprouts, spinach, 
broccoli and cauliflower will continue 
through early December. 

Women comprise the processing line 
and their enthusiasm for the work has 
spurred them to pile up surprisingly high 
production records, supervisors report. 

Many of the women make the trip to 
the plant daily from homes in various 
sections of South Jersey using private 
automobiles or buses. 

Others live six miles from the plant in 
a camp formerly used by the government 
for CCC workers. Lodging at the camp 
is free, bus transportation to the plant is 
provided by the management without 
charge. 

Lunches are served free to all workers. 
Other meals are sold at minimum prices 
in the camp mess hall. 
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HOWARD A. ORR 


Howard A. Orr, 48 year old President 
of the Winorr Canning Company, Circle- 
ville, Ohio, died suddenly at his home on 
Thursday afternoon, November 12. One- 
time President of the Ohio Canners As- 
sociation and two-time President of the 
National Canners Association, a distinc- 
tion enjoyed by but very few men, Mr. 
Orr had a host of friends throughout the 
entire industry from Coast to Coast. 

In World War I he served as a member 
of the famous Rainbow Division and took 
part in a number of important engage- 
ments, being honorably discharged as a 
2nd Lieutenant in 1919. 

He is survived by his widow; two sons, 
Howard McCrea Orr, a student at the 
University of Michigan, and David Gris- 
wold Orr, a senior at Circleville High 
School; his mother, Mrs. Rebecca P. Orr; 
and a sister, Mrs. George W. Conelly. 


OLD AGE BENEFITS NOT AFFECTED 
BY FARM WAGES 


William M. Donlin, manager of the 
Baltimore field office of the Social Se- 
curity Board, said November 13 that 
persons who are receiving Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance benefits may con- 
tinue to receive such benefits and at the 
same time earn maximum wages in 
agricultural work. 


Although the Social Security Act pro- 
hibits the payment of benefits to anyone 
who receives wages of $15 or more per 
month, in a job that is covered by the 
Act, this ruling does not apply to farm 
labor, because agricultural work is not 
covered by the Act, Mr. Donlin said. 

Boys and girls who are 16 or 17 years 
old who wish to extend their summer 
vacations in order to work on a farm may 
continue to receive their monthly insur- 
ance benefits while so working. However, 
they must notify the Social Security 
Board office of the date they expect to 
return to school, he said. 


SULLIVAN ON RUSSIAN RELIEF 
COMMITTEE 


Maurice J. Sullivan, president of the 
American Can Co., will serve on a com- 
mittee in charge of arranging an “Indus- 
tries Dinner” for Russian War Relief, it 
is announced by Lewis H. Brown, presi- 
dent of Johns-Manville Corp., and general 
chairman of the relief agency’s Indus- 
tries Division. The dinner will be held 
at 6:30 p. m., Thursday, December 10, in 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City, and will be industry’s salute to 
Russia during observance of the month 
between Thanksgiving and Christmas as 
a “Thanks to Russia Month.” 


LABEL MANUFACTURERS ELECT OFFICERS 


The twenty-sixth annual meeting of 
the Label Manufacturers National Asso- 
ciation was held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago on November 12-13-14. 
The program was devoted to a discussion 
of the steps being taken to place the in- 
dustry on a war footing. Approved was 
a plan which has the endorsement of the 
War Production Board to place on can 
labels an emblem or design to instruct 
housewives regarding the salvage of cans 
for recovery of the metal for war pur- 
poses. A resolution to incorporate the 
association under the laws of Delaware 
was adopted. ‘ 


Officers elected were: President—Theo- 
dore C. Nevins; Vice-President — Ted 
Fleming; Treasurer—Hugo Dalsheimer, 
and Secretary—Charles R. Cosby. 


The expiring terms of four directors 
were filled by the election of: Frank W. 
Barnard of Calvert Lithographing Co., 
Detroit, Mich. William E. Craig of 
Brandau-Craig-Dickerson Co., Nashville, 
Tenn. Ted Fleming of Fleming-Potter 
Co., Peoria, Illinois. Theodore C. Nevins 
of Nevins-Church Press, New York, N. Y. 


Directors holding over are: A. G. Alex- 
ander of G. A. Ackermann Printing Co., 
Chicago, Ill. Hugo Dalsheimer of Lord 
Baltimore Press, Baltimore, Md. Her- 
man Gamse of Gamse Lithographing Co., 
Baltimore, Md. Daniel J. Kerwin of 
Woodward & Tiernan Printing Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. Ben F. Klein of Progress 
Lithographing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Carl R. Schmidt of Schmidt Lithograph 
Co., San Francisco, Calif. William E. 
Steege of Crocker-Union, San Francisco, 
Calif. Joseph P. Thomas of U. S. Print- 
ing & Lithograph Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


F. M. C. ADDITION 


The Food Machinery Corporation, San 
Jose, Calif., has awarded contracts for a 
reinforced concrete addition to its plant 
at 217 W. Julian St., the addition to 
cover two acres. 


NEW SAMPSON PLANT 


Sampson Canning Company plans the 
construction of a one-story branch plant 
and warehouse at Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wisconsin, which calls for a new unit 
34 x 124 feet, to cost more than $40,000 
including equipment. 
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LABELS 


Utilize your stock of old labels for products which 
you no longer pack. Block out portions undesir- 
able and imprint information to suit your particular 
need. Or, too, print a 1 color label on the reverse side 
of any type old labels you may have. Our imprint 
department will be glad to assist you. 

Canners everywhere are finding this a profitable 
way of disposing of old stecks and availing them- 
selves of added storage space. 


EMERGENCY or GOVERNMENT ORDERS 


PRINTED 1 COLOR (BLUE OR BLACK) 
ON 8 HR. DELIVERY 


WE HAVE A PRODUCTION CAPACITY OF 
1 MILLION LABELS A DAY 


— LET US HELP YOU TODAY — 


STANDARD PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


536-38-40-42-44 WEST PRATT STREET 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


FIRE DEFENSE 
Is 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Keep your plant and premises clean. 


Keep grass and weeds cut close. 


Keep oily waste, etc. in self-closing 
metal cans. 


Keep gasoline, etc. stored outside of 
main buildings. 


KEEP ADEQUATELY INSURED 


Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated 
Chicago, Illinois 


PRODUCTION LINES 
THAT MEET THE DEMANDS 


Must be composed of efficient 
production units 
@ We must have food to meet all requirements. Fighting men require 
a constant flow of food as well as a constant flow of lethal equip- 
ment. No one questions this fact. The requirements must be met. 
For victory, food is as essential as arms and armament. 


Canners face a great part of the tremendous responsibility for mak- 
ing food available. They will be called upon to do a near super-human 
job in 1943. No canner can afford to go into the production season 
with handicaps that can be overcome in advance. 


With the probability that every possible used 
unit being required for service, it becomes very 
essential for all necessary repairing and replace- 
ment of worn parts to be made early. Now is 
not too early to start your program. Time is re- 
quired to obtain allocation of all vital materials. 
Besides an actual inventory of your essential 
needs will greatly assist government officals in 
providing over-all requirements for the entire in- 
dustry and for you. 


Complete co-operation, is important in this 
all-out war-winning program. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY 
“Efficiency in the Canning Plant” 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


The Langsenkamp 
Hot-Break Tank in- 
creases yield, improves 
flavor and protects 
quality of tomato 
juice. 


LANGSENK AMP EQUIPMENT 


Enlist... 


LIGHTWEIGHT 


“SPEEDWAY > 


CONVEYOR 


te fight for you 
SAVE 
TIME—increase production 
SAVE 
LABOR—when you need it most 


SAVE 
MOTIONS—decrease fatigue 


SAVE 
CONTAINERS—eliminate spoilage 


INDISPENSABLE 
for 
@ DELIVERING 
® LOADING 
@ UNLOADING 
® CONVEYING 


Weighs Only 


Charles S. JACOBOWITZ Corp. 


1432 NIAGARA ST. Phone Lincoln 3116 BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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THE DEHYDRATION OF BEETS---CARROTS 


Information prepared by the Dehydration Committee, Bureau of 
Agricultural Chemistry and Engineering, U. S. Department of Agri- 


culture, Washington, D. C. 


BEETS 


Form: Beets are dehydrated in the 
form of slices, cubes and strips. The 
whole beet is practically completely 
cooked before cutting into these shapes. 


The dehydrated product must be pre- 
pared under modern sanitary conditions, 
in accordance with best commercial prac- 
tices and Federal and State Pure Food 
Laws and Regulations. 


Varieties: Beets of a solid dark red 
color, such as the Detroit Red, should be 
used for dehydration. 


Preparation: Only sound mature beets, 
of uniform color, free from woodiness 
should be used. The beets must be 
thoroughly washed to remove dirt. After 
washing the beets are cooked in the whole 
form for 30 to 40 minutes in flowing 
steam, or until cooked through. Follow- 
ing cooking the beets should be peeled 
either in an abrasive peeler or by hand, 
the latter being more satisfactory al- 
though more expensive. The beets should 
be trimmed to remove discolored, dam- 
aged or undesired portions. 


The cooked beets should be cut as fol- 
lows: slices, from 3/16” to 4/16” in 
thickness; cubes, from 3/16” to 6/16” on 
a side; strips, not less than %” in length, 
and in cross section not less than 3/16” 
or more than 6/16”. 


Peeling and Trimming Loss: Waste 
will average about 30 per cent. 

Blanching: The cooking operation re- 
places the blanching given to most other 
vegetables. The cut beets should not be 
held under any conditions more than one 
hour before drying. 

Traying: The material can be spread 
on the drying surface at the rate of 
about 1% pounds per square foot. 

Drying Temperatures: Finishing tem- 
peratures should not exceed 165° F. 

Moisture Content: The moisture con- 
tent of the finished product must not ex- 
ceed 5 per cent when packed ready for 
shipment. 

Yield: The yield will be about 7 per 
cent, based on the weight of the fresh 
unprepared material. 

Vitamin Content: The freshly dried 
product properly prepared from freshly 
harvested beets, will contain in 100 
grams approximately 40 micrograms of 
vitamin B, (thiamin), 350 micrograms 
of vitamin B, (riboflavin), and 25 milli- 
grams of vitamin C (ascorbic acid). 
These values were obtained from Cali- 
fornia-grown beets. 


No guarantee should be given on the 
vitamin content of the dehydrated pro- 
duct. 
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CARROTS 


Form: Carrots are dried in the form 
of slices, cut both crosswise and length- 
wise, but the two forms should not be 
mixed; in cubes and strips. The cross- 
wise slices are preferred to the length- 
wise slices. 

The dehydrated product must be pre- 
pared under modern sanitary conditions, 
in accordance with best commercial prac- 
tice and Federal and State Pure Food 
Laws and Regulations. 


Varieties: Chantenay, Morse Bunch- 
ing, and Imperator varieties have been 
found satisfactory. They should be well 
colored orange-red throughout, not over- 
mature and woody, nor so immature as to 
be pale in color. 


Preparation: The carrots should be 
thoroughly washed and peeled by any 
suitable means. If an abrasive peeler is 
used, sizing before peeling will reduce 
the waste. The material should not be 
peeled too deeply as the pro-vitamin A 
(carotene) is largely in the outer part 
of the root. After peeling, they are 
trimmed and crowned. Any green por- 
tion at the crown end must be completely 
removed. 

The carrots should be cut as follows: 
slices from 3/16” to 4/16” thick; cubes, 
from 3/16” to 6/16” on a side; strips, 
not less than %4” in length, and in cross- 
section, not less than 3/16” or more than 
6/16”. 

In no case shall the material be held 
more than thirty minutes prior to blanch- 
ing. 

Peeling and Trimming Loss: Waste 
will run from 20 to 30 per cent. 


Blanching: The cut pieces are blanched 
in flowing steam at not less than 190° 
F. until translucent, usually about four 
minutes. Care must be taken that the 
steam reaches all pieces in order to pre- 
vent subsequent loss of carotene. Water 
blanching or “series” blanching in water 
results in greater vitamin losses than 
where steam is used. Unblanched or 
under-blanched carrots when dehydrated 
have a chalky appearance and do not 
maintain their quality during storage. 


Traying: The material can be spread 
on the drying surface at the rate of about 
1% pounds per square foot. 

Drying Temperatures: Finishing tem- 
peratures should not exceed 165° F. 

Moisture Content: The moisture con- 
tent of the finished product must not ex- 
ceed 5 per cent when packed ready for 
shipment. 

Yield: The yield will be from 6 to 9 
per cent based on the fresh unprepared 
product. 


Vitamin Content: Properly handled 
freshly dug carrots will produce freshly 
dehydrated material having approx- 
imately 90 milligrams of pro-vitamin A 
(carotent) per 100 grams; 300 micro- 
grams of vitamin B; (thiamin) per 300 
grams of vitamin B; (thiamin) per 100 
grams; 300 micrograms of vitamin B: 
(riboflavin) per 100 grams; 20 milli- 
grams of vitamin C (ascorbic acid) per 
100 grams. 


Owing to variations in the raw stock 
and uncertainty of vitamin retention, no 
guarantee of the vitamin content of the 
products should be given. 


Detailed specifications covering pur- 
chases are issued by the Office of the 
Quartermaster General of the U. S. 
Army and the Agricultural Marketing 
Administration of Washington, D. C. 

If further detailed information is de- 
sired, inquiries should be addressed to: 
The Dehydration Committee, Bureau of 
Agricultural Chemistry and Engineering 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or to The Dehydration 
Committee, Bureau of Agricultural Chem- 
istry and Engineering, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, 800 Buchanan Street, 
Albany, California. 


MULCH STRAWBERRY BEDS FOR 
BETTER FRUIT 


Now that the harvest season for vari- 
ous farm crops is drawing to a close, E. 
G. Christ, assistant extension horticul- 
turist in pomology, Rutgers University, 
advises small fruits growers to consider 
mulching strawberry beds in late No- 
vember or early December. 


“It’s a profitable operation if you can 
spare the time and labor,” he points out, 
“for mulching results in the production 
of berries of superior size and quality.” 

Salt hay, straw which does not contain 
too many seeds and spoiled hay are all 
acceptable mulching materials. Earlier 
in the season there was an abundance 
of spoiled hay on some dairy farms as a 
result of the excessive rainfall. Some 
of this may still be available. 


“The mulch should be spread over the 
middles as well as the rows at the rate 
of from 10 to 15 pounds per 100 square 
feet or from two to three tons per acre,” 
Christ advises. “Sufficient mulch should 
be applied so that the plants are just 
covered and are not visible through the 
material. There is no need to use more. 
It should be applied during late Novem- 
ber or early December after the ground 
has frozen hard. If it is applied sooner, 
rotting may occur during warm rainy 
weather in October and November.” 

Mulching is sometimes done in the 
spring, but this is much less effective 
than late fall mulching. If done at the 
right time, Christ says, the mulching of 
strawberry beds will prevent winter in- 
jury to plants, conserve moisture during 
the following spring, prevent erosion of 
soil by wind and rain, keep down weeds, 
keep the berries clean and provide a clean 
place for the pickers to work. 
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RECENT ADVANCES FRUIT 
AND VEGETABLE JUICE PREPARA- 
TION AND PRESERVATION * 


By Donald K. Tressler, Carl S. Pederson, 
and Harold G. Beattie 

A decade ago grape and tomato juices 
were the only ones preserved on a large 
seale. Even then the tomato juice indus- 
try was still in its infancy. Today the 
list also includes grapefruit, pineapple, 
orange, apple, apricot and lemon juices. 
In addition, cherry, berry, pear, plum, 
rhubarb, sauerkraut, carrot, celery and 
many other juices, either straight or 
blended, are canned or bottled on a 
smaller scale. Taken as a whole, there 
has been a fifty-fold increase in the pro- 
duction of fruit and vegetable juices 
during the past decade. 

The introduction of improved methods 
of preserving these juices involving 
deaération and flash pasteurization and 
the perfection and more general use of 
enamel-lined cans have been largely 
responsible for the remarkable growth 
of the industry. It has been found that 
heating to approximately 160° F. destroys 
all the microérganisms in fruit juices 
except mold spores which will not grow 
in the absence of air. If the bottles or 
cans are filled completely full and then 
* Abstract of paper presented before a symposium 

on Methods for the Preservation of Foods—Their 

Wartime Aspects, at the 104th meeting of the 


American Chemical Society, Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 
10, 1942. 


SIMPSON 
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closed while the juice is still hot, insuffi- 
cient air remains in the container to per- 
mit molding. If the juices are rapidly 
heated and cooled according to this new 
pasteurization technique, their flavor is 
not noticeably changed. Both canned and 
bottled fruit juices have been found to 
retain their flavor and color better when 
stored under refrigeration than when 
held at ordinary room temperatures. 
Further, much less tin is dissolved from 
the can at low temperatures. 

Recently fruit juice blends, such as 
orange and grapefruit and apple and 
raspberry juices, have been offered. 
Other blends which may become popular 
include apple-cherry and apple-plum. 


It is necessary to heat the juice of 
non-acid vegetables for considerable 
periods of time at temperatures above 
the boiling point of water. This cooking 
causes undesirable changes in flavor, 
sometimes called a “cooked taste” and 
also brings about a coagulation of the 
suspended solids. Because of this, non- 
acid vegetable juices have not become 
popular. 

If the juices of non-acid vegetables, 
such as carrots, celery and beets, are 
acidified with food acids such as citric 
or lactic acid, the product may be pre- 
served by flash pasteurization according 
to the simple process described for fruit 
juices. The product does not have 


the “cooked taste” and is not badly 
coagulated. 


Another way of acidifying non-acid 
vegetable juices is by blending them with 
the juice of acid vegetables and vegetable 
products such as rhubarb and sauer- 
kraut juices. At the New York State 
Agricultural Experiment Station it has 
been found that blends of sauerkraut and 
carrot juices and sauerkraut and celery 
juices are pleasing. The product has the 
flavor of carrots or celery; the sauer- 
kraut flavor is well masked. These blends 
are sufficiently acid so that they may be 
preserved by the flash pasteurization pro- 
cedure and in the same equipment used 
for the preservation of fruit juices. Flash 
pasteurization does not impair the flavor 
of these juices. Such blends largely re- 
tain the original vitamin content of the 
raw vegetables. 


HELEN MARTIN SMITH 


Helen Martin Smith, wife of James T. 
Smith, Fawn Grove, Pennsylvania can- 
ner, died at her home at Fawn Grove on 
November 16. Mrs. Smith had taken an 
active part in the business and was well 
known to many canners and allied inter- 
ests, who will regret to learn of her 
passing. 


GEORGE W. McCOMAS 


George W. McComas, a prominent can- 
ner of corn and snap beans of Monrovia, 
Maryland, for a number of years, and 
with many friends in the canning and 
allied industries, died on November 6. 


SAFE for all seeds and for operator... 
PROTECTS from “damping off” and 
decay... COMPATIBLE with inocu- 
lants ... SELF-LUBRICATING... 
“BUFFER” PREVENTS weakening 
by soil chemicals . .. LASTS LONGER 
PAYS ITS WAY. 


PROTECT SEEDS 


with 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


New fungicide for treating seeds is bringing 
remarkable increases in stand and yield 


o Si, For full information and distributors’ names, write 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL DIVISION 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenue ¢ Rockefeller Center * New York 
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A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


Sixth edition, 1936 revised up-to-date. 
The Industry’s Cook Book for over 30 years. 


FOR MANAGERS, ae 
bt ee 360 pages of proved pro- 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 
cedure and formulae for 
BROKERS 
everything ‘‘Canable’’. 
AND BUYERS 


Size 6x9, 360 Pages Beautifully Bound. “| would not take $1,000.00 for my 


Stamped in Gold. copy if | could not - another.” 
—é famous processor. 
All the newest times and temperatures . . Used by Food Processors to check times, 
All the newest and latest products . . . temperatures and RIGHT procedure .. . 


Fruits « Vegetables Meats Milk by Distributors to KNOW canned foods... 
Soups « Preserves « Pickles « Condiments by Home Economists to TEACH the subject 
Juices Butters Dry Packs (soaked) of food preservation. 

¢ Dog Foods and Specialties in minute de- 

tail, with full instructions from the growing For sale by all supply houses and dealers 


through to the warehouse. . . . ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 
BALTIMORE, 20 South Gay Street, MARYLAND 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Buying Seems Dead, but Actually is Not— 

Goods Have Been Largely Distributed— 

AMA’s Buying in October—Food Crop Pro- 
duction Planned on Nation-Wide Scale. 


CLEARING—It took a Shakes- 
peare to write a “Much Ado About 
Nothing,” and we hasten to tell 
you, Horace, that he is not avail- 
able as reporter for us, on the pres- 
ent canned foods market review. 

Of course the distributors are 
hungry for goods of all or any kind, 
because they could sell ten times 
as much as they ever had in stock, 
and doing so the demand would be 
satisfied only for the time being. 
That great tidal wave of food de- 
mand still rolls on, and puzzles old 
marketers what to do to meet it. 
But somehow or other enough 
goods are found to keep the shelves 
supplied for appearance sake, and 
to keep anybody from feeling the 
stings of real want. Certainly there 
is restriction, and there will con- 
tinue to be, but no real want has as 
yet shown its shaggy head. All of 
us are going to learn to get along 
with less foods, in number and 
some in amount of supply, and we 
are going to miss a lot of frills and 
fancy things which made life pleas- 
ant but were not really essential. 
and maybe it is just as well that 
we learn what luxury we reveled 
in without full appreciation of 
that fact. From now on we will 
realize it better. We have been 
reading for more than two years of 
other nations forced to cut their 
meals down to mere shadows of 
former supplies, and of some com- 
pelled to live virtually on bread and 
water, but we have all hugged to 
our breasts the feeling “that it 
can’t happen here.” Maybe it 
can’t, and we certainly hope that 
it will not, but that we must have 
some faint immitation of it all men 
are now beginning to realize. 

Fortunately that canard that the 
canners are wilfully holding back 
their big packs has been about 
completely exploded. Buyers went 
out to the Wisconsin Canners Con- 
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vention sure that they would pry 
loose a lot of canned peas from the 
withholding canners. And they 
came away not only without the 
goods, but convinced that somehow, 
some way that big Wisconsin pack 
of peas has melted as mist before 
the sun. Corn canners early wor- 
ried that their big pack would be 
left in their hands by M-237, but 
now it seems that they are scrap- 
ping hard to save enough to take 
care of regular customers, and 
could ship every case they packed, 
even where the receivers had to 
hold the goods until April Ist. 
Strange things happen in war, but 
nothing more strange than the sit- 
uation as it now exists in the can- 
ned foods industry. 


Here is an item that a couple of 
years ago might have been counted 
to badly affect the canned foods 
market prices, since, you will note, 
canned foods have no place in this 
huge selling (or buying as you 
choose). But it cannot get up a 
ripple of excitement today. More 
power to ’em; we want our canned 
foods for our boys over there, and 
here. Read from USDA: 


“VITAMIN PURCHASES SPEEDED— 
American laboratories are rapidly 
supplying synthetic vitamins for 
the fighting fronts, with vast addi- 
tional quantities needed to meet 
coming requirements of United 
States and allied soldiers and civil- 
ians. To fill allied requests, AMA 
bought nearly $3,000,000 worth of 
vitamins in October, purchasing 
more B: and C than in the previous 
18 months of the Lend-Lease pro- 
gram. Other foodstuffs bought by 
AMA in large quantities during 
October included: 62,600,000 
pounds of canned pork meat, 8,- 
300,000 pounds of canned processed 
cheese, 32,200,000 pounds of lard, 
23,200,000 pounds of edible salad 
oil, 3,000,000 pounds of dehydrated 
vegetables, 14,600,000 pounds of 
dried process raisins, 6,750,000 
pounds of soya grits, 17,450,000 
pounds of granulated sugar, 60,- 
500,000 pounds of rice, 73,000,000 


pounds of dried beans, and 51,900,- 
000 pounds of dried peas. Com- 
modities bought in October for the 
first time included dehydrated 
yeast, dehydrated rutabagas, gar- 
banzos (chickpeas), dehydrated 
pork, frozen mutton, and various 
insecticides such as arsenate of cal- 
cium, copper sulphate and paris 
green. Total AMA purchases in 
October—more than 90 per cent of 
which were for allied requirements 
—amounted to $114,000,000, ap- 
proximately the same as in Septem- 
ber. (980-43) .” 


ANOTHER PROGRAM—The really 
important happening of the week 
came right at its end, issued Nov. 
17th, just at hand. In the light of 
the Processors Conference read 
this: 


“Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. 
Wickard today announced the dates of 
four regional meetings at which the Na- 
tional food goals program for 1943 will 
be discussed with field personnel pre- 
paratory to taking the program to farm- 
ers. 

“The dates and places of the meetings, 
and the States to be represented at each 
are: 


“November 30, December 1, and 2, Den- 
ver, Colorado — Oregon, Washington, 
California, Nevada, Idaho, Utah, Mon- 
tana, Colorado, Wyoming, Arizona, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, and Kansas. 

“December 3, 4, and 5, Chicago, Illinois 
—Minnesota, Iowa, South Dakota, Miss- 
ouri, Nebraska, Illinois, Wisconsin, Mich- 
igan, Indiana, Ohio. 

“December 7, 8, and 9, Memphis Ten- 
nessee — Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Louisiana, Alabama, Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida. 

“December 14, 15, and 16, New York 
City — Maryland, Delaware, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, New Jersey, and the 
six New England States. 

“The program of.the meetings will be 
devoted to the 1943 production goals, and 
means of assuring maximum production 
of argicultural commodities in support 
of the war effort during the coming year. 

“The first two days will be turned 
over to the general program. The third 
day in each case will be for working out 
details of the program with field repre- 
sentatives. 

“The meetings will be attended by Sec- 
retary Wickard, Assistant Secretary 
Grover B. Hill and other Department 
officials, regional representatives of De- 
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partment agencies, and members of State 
USDA War Boards.” 


We take “field personnel” to mean 
County Agents, and Government repre- 
sentatives, whether of Federal or State, 
or rather both. They are planning 
largely, as you note. We will learn the 
plans in due time. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


More Optimistic—Looking for Goods—But 
Few Tomatoes Offering Even at Good Prices 
—Canners Withdrawn on Beans—Want 
Spinach—And All Other Products—Shrimp 
Canners Outbid by Freezers—Sea Herring 
Moving—Cuban Lobsters Meet Ready 
Demand—Apple Pack Short. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, Nov. 20, 1942. 


THE SITUATION—With shipments 
of canned foods coming through in 
greater volume following recent 
amendment of M-237, distributors 
are a little more optimistic con- 
cerning the supply situation. Ac- 
tually, however, the shortage of 
spot stocks remains about as acute 
as ever, and hence new business is 
at a minimum. Jobbers currently 
are scouring the market for holi- 
day lines, including cranberry 
sauce, mincemeat, and the general 
line of No. 10 fruits, but are find- 
ing the “pickings” rather slim. In- 
sofar as staples are concerned, the 
trade is marking time in the hope 
that canners will have further veg- 
etables to offer, and are keeping a 
close watch on canned fish to be 
prepared to jump in whenever of- 
ferings, however limited, may 
make their appearance. 


THE OUTLOOK—Continued active 
demand for virtually every food 
item in tin is assured by the cur- 
rent supply situation. Meanwhile, 
the jobbing trade generally is dras- 
tically limiting its sales to the re- 
tail trade. A development which 
will probably come more to the 
front as time passes is the effort on 
the part of some jobbers to buy out 
complete inventories of foods from 
either wholesalers of retailers who 
may find the going too tough under 
war regulation and decide to liqui- 
date. 


TOMATOES—Offerings from the 


South were a rarity during the - 
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week, and the market is nominal 
on all grades. Last reported sales 
of 2s in a small way showed a price 
range of $1.0714-$1.10, doubtless 
reflecting transactions by packers 
with high individual ceilings. News 
with respect to tomato offerings 
from other canning areas shows 
a similar tight supply situatio 

prevailing. 


BEANS—Offerings out of the Tri- 
states continue withdrawn this 
week and marketing interest con- 
tinues to center on the new Florida 
pack, where the market is generally 
well sold up. Last quoted prices 
for standard 2s, f. o. b. Florida 
plants, ranged $1.1714-$1.20, with 
buying interest reported at these 
figures. Bean deliveries from the 
Northwest are averaging about 45 
per cent of bookings, further dis- 
rupting the inventory position of 
distributors here who have built a 
good private label volume on these 
packs. 


OTHER VEGETABLES—Buyers are 
actively searching the market for 
fall pack spinach out of the South, 
but no open market quotations are 
being made, and any business that 
may go through is at ceiling levels 
of individual packers . . . Corn of 
all grades is in demand, and here 
again prices are in nominal posi- 
tion, with offerings a rarity ... 
Distributors are still on the search 
for peas, but thus far the large 
quantities which canners have been 
reported “sitting on” have failed 
to stir up any selling interest... . 
Canned sweets are coming in for 
more call, and buyers are also seek- 
ing additional supplies of limas 
from this year’s pack, with no not- 
able trading activity evident on 
either item, however. 


SHRIMP—Reports from the Gulf 
today indicate that little improve- 
ment in the supply position is in 
sight. Many Gulf canners have 
been forced to shut down their 
plants, due to the fact that fresh 
shippers and quick freezers have 
been topping canners’ bids for 
available fish. The market is 
quoted, subject to confirmation and 
shipment when available, at $2.80 
for small and $3.10 for jumbos, 
f. o. b. canneries. 


HERRING—Limited lots of Atlan- 
tic sea herring have been released 
during the past week, and these 
goods are moving promptly into 
distributing channels, with the 
South getting most of the ship- 
ments thus far. Subject to con- 
firmation and release, it is indi- 
cated that Maine packers will con- 
sider memorandum business on the 
basis of $1.45 per dozen for No. 1 
talls, f. o. b. canneries. 


CUBAN LOBSTER—Reflecting the 
short lobster supply position here, 
Cuban canners have met with a 
ready response for limited offer- 
ings which they have been able to 
ship across to New Orleans. Offer- 
ings are reported this week on the 
basis of $3.35 per dozen for halves, 
f. o. b. New Orleans. The Cuban 
variety is know as “rock lobster.” 


SALMON — Distributors have 
their ceiling prices on new pack 
salmon, but having the prices and 
getting the goods are two different 
things. It is not exaggerating 
things to state that jobbers would 
willingly pay over ceiling levels to 
obtain salmon were this possible or 
legal. It is still impossible to get 
forward civilian shipments in any 
volume from Seattle and previous 
estimates that these goods would 
not start to move before the year- 
end still hold good. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE—With Army 
needs taking the bulk of the canned 
pack thus far, and the allocation 
of cans for civilian packing 
definitely limited, canners are 
struggling with priorities and 
sources of supply to get sufficient 
glass containers and closures to 
make any kind of a pack. The de- 
mand far outstrips supply for both 
canned and glass, with only the lat- 
ter offering at the moment on the 
basis of $1.45 per dozen for 1614- 
ounce containers and $7.95 for 10s 
in glass, f. o. b. factories. 


APPLE PRODUCTS—To make a bad 
matter worse, reports from upstate 
this week indicate that the pack of 
10s has run surprisingly small, and 
both prices and supplies are tight. 
Canners are standing pat on their 
individual ceilings, which range 
$5.60 to $5.95 per dozen for 10s, 
and while buyers would of course 
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like to get supplies at the inside 
figure, price continues a secondary 
matter with many distributors. 
Both apples and sauce are well 
cleaned up at southern plants, and 
more buying interest is veering to 
butter, which is meeting with a 
heavier demand this year. 


cITRUS—Florida and Texas can- 
ners both withdrew from the 
market this week, pending a survey 
of orders on hand and an estimate 
of possible supplies left over after 
Army and Lend-Lease commit- 
ments have been met. Current in- 
dications are that short deliveries 
will be the rule on both juices and 
segments. 


BLUEBERRIES—Jobbers with or- 
ders on the books for new pack 
Maine blueberries this week re- 
ceived the cheering news that 
Government needs have _ taken 
practically the entire pack. On 
small quantities which canners still 
have to offer, $9.50 per dozen, f. o. 
b. canneries, is the going price. 


OTHER FRUITS—No further of- 
ferings of California fruits devel- 
oped during the week, and canners 
are not expected to make further 
listings until shipments of busi- 
ness already confirmed has been 
completed. With regard to North- 
west fruits, interest is centered 
largely in announcements by can- 
ners of sales quotas, with prices 
pretty well established. Prices on 
new pack Bartlett pears continue 
to come through, with choice 214s 
ranging all the way from $2.50 to 
$2.65, in other words, canners are 
in position to get individual ceil- 
ings, and are getting them. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


For Absence of Ceilings See Nuts—That 
Restricted Meeting—Canners Getting in Line 
—Hungry for Tomatoes—Pumpkin De- 
liveries Very Short—Some Business in Citrus 
Fruits—Live Interest in the Fish Line— 
The Resident Sales Agent. 


By “Illinois” 
Chicago, Nov. 20, 1942. 


ALL OUT FOR VICTORY—At first 
some of us thought if we could out- 
produce the Axis, we would win. 
Now we are beginning to realize 
that production is not enough and 
that we must actually out-fight the 
enemy on the field of battle, on the 
seas, and in the air as well as on 
the home front. Are you doing 
your bit? Are you helping to build 
up the morale of the home front, 
that is so necessary in our effort of 
—ALL OUT FOR VICTORY? 


MARKET CHAT AND CHATTER— 
Those who have been severe critics 
of the OPA, can well afford to take 
a look at the nut market, both in 
the shell as well as shelled, of the 
past two weeks or more. For ex- 
ample, Filberts have advanced 5c 
per lb. or approximately 25 per 
cent. Walnuts in the shell have ad- 
vanced over 10 per cent. Shelled 
Walnuts are up from 2 to 4c, de- 
pending upon the grade, over open- 
ing. Then come Shelled Almonds 
that made a sensational advance of 
20c per lb. over opening, followed 
by Shelled Pecans that are up 20 
to 25c per lb. over the price that 
ruled last September. Those self 
same critics can well imagine 
what would have happened to the 
staple items in canned foods if it 


had not been for OPA. Nuts, it 
must be remembered, do not have 
ceilings and are not under any reg- 
ulations. 

There is still quite some chat and 
chatter, especially in certain quar- 
ters over the position of the cor- 
porate chain today as compared 
with the independent retailer. The 
decisive defeat at the polls in the 
recent election, in the State of 
Utah, of a severely progressive 
chain store tax, is claimed by many 
to be a move or a swing in senti- 
ment, toward the multiple unit dis- 
tributor. Others point to the 
marked progress that the independ- 
ent retail grocer has made in the 
past year or more, while the Chain 
has been slipping some. 


If the readers of this column are 
supply men, servicing the canning 
industry or resident sales agents, 
representing canners—then take 
notice that you have been politely 
but very firmly requested to stay 
away and keep away from Chicago, 
during the week of December 13th. 
All of this has developed some 
grumblings and complaints that 
promise to intensify as the meeting 
draws nearer. 


THE GENERAL MARKET—The can- 
ned food situation here is un- 
changed and as everyone realizes— 
there is but little to sell. Buyers 
for our larger jobbing distributors 
seem to have more time to talk 
about football scores, pheasant 
hunting, etc. 

Outside of a few belated prices 
that necessitated some explanation 
when buyers allotments were made 
known, there is little news to re- 
port. 


CANNING MACHINERY 


New Perfection Pea and Bean Filler 
Universal Tomato and String Bean Filler 
High Speed Syruper and Juice Filler 
Plunger Filler for Liquids and Soups 


Niagara Tomato Washer 


Hot Water Exhauster 
Corn Shaker - Etc. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 
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BERLIN CHAPM: COOLING TANKS 
ARE BUILT 
with a short L section the in- il 
let end. 4 oF 5 feet wide. which a5 WA 
projects into the circle qe 
straight line of kettles: These 
tanks have been furnished UP 
to 125 feet Jong. Write Berlin 
Chapman Co- Berlin, Wis- J 
BERLIN CHAPMAN 
A COMPLETE LINE OF CANNING 
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PEAS—The recent Wisconsin can- 
ners meeting left (as a prominent 
food man remarked last week) a 
good taste in one’s mouth. What 
he meant was—a noticeable im- 
provement in the feeling and reali- 
zation that—we have a war to win. 
“It wasn’t that way,” said the same 
food man, “last month, when the 
Corn Canners Institute met in 
Chicago.” 


CORN—Interest seems to center 
around the last 30 per cent of a 
canner’s 1942 pack, which under 
M-237, the canner is to hold until 
April Ist. Some negotiations have 
been concluded whereby the dis- 
tributors have taken the 30 per 
cent under the affidavit plan, which 
means, canner can ship and re- 
ceive and pay for the goods, but the 
distributor agrees not to sell it to 
his retail trade until April 1st. 


TOMATOES — As this report is 
filed, nothing has been heard from 
Indianapolis, where the Fall meet- 
ing of the Indiana Canners Asso- 
ciation was held. 

Rumors have it that several 
small lots of tomatoes have been 
quoted in the Chicago market and 
the trade are so “hungry” for any- 
thing in the tomato line that the 
average buyer will bend over back- 
wards in order to obtain even small 
lots and even if his price ceilings 
force him to handle at practically 
no profit. 


PUMPKIN—One of the largest 
and most prominent pumpkin can- 
ners of the Central West, reported 
a delivery of 20 per cent on No. 
21% tins and 32 per cent on No. 10 
tins—so short was the crop with 
him this year. 


CITRUS FRUITS—Some business 
has been booked in Blended Juice 
with prices ranging around— 

No. 2 tin Blended, $1.15 to $1.20. 

No. 404 Blended, $2.65 to $2.85. 

These prices f. o. b. Common 
Florida Shipping points. Most 
Canners in Florida as well as 
Texas, prefer to stay out of the 
market until the official order is is- 
sued and until it is known just 
what the tin allocation plan will be. 


PACIFIC COAST FRUITS—Every- 
thing is quiet on California pro- 
duction. 
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The trade as a whole, . 


are “holding their breath” for Pear 
prices out of the Pacific Northwest. 
It is said the pear canners of 
Washington have had their plea be- 
fore the Chief of WPB, and a 
favorable report is soon expected. 
As soon as that is received, canners 
will name their 1942 opening quo- 
tations. 


CRANBERRIES—The No. 300 tin 
quoted at only 10c per dozen over 
that of a year ago, has met with 
wide favor and the trade are anxi- 
ous to have the goods. 16 oz. Glass 
is quoted at $1.45 and is also prov- 
ing a popular item. 


APPLES—APPLESAUCE—The allo- 
cation plan is being continued by 
those applesauce canners who did 
not come out when the larger 
Pennsylvania factors named their 
opening some few weeks ago. Like 
other fruits, it isn’t a question of 
price so much as—getting the 
goods. This is true of apples as 
well as applesauce. 


FISH—The shrimp pack on the 
Gulf will record a slightly in- 
creased number of cases over that 
of last Fall but the Armed Forces 
have been such large purchasers, 
it is difficult for local sales agents 
to quote. The Maine sardine pack 
has about finished, after a big sea- 
son with the canners. There is no 
change in the tuna situation. Oys- 
ters have manifested some interest 
of late. Like shrimp, oysters will 
be packed with 714 oz. in the tin, as 
against the former 5 ounce. Ship- 
ments of salmon are patiently 
awaited. 


THE RESIDENT SALES AGENT— 
(formerly the Food Broker) (see 
previous issues) Under this head- 
ing for the past number of weeks, 
we have quoted letters from vari- 
ous prominent food producers who 
have used the services of Resident 
Sales Agents. This week another 
is outlined in: 


“Our people started producing 
food products and distributing 
same through resident sales agents 
a long time ago. We have built up a 
very nice distribution throughout 
the United States, with leading 
wholesale grocers and chain or- 
ganizations, and we feel that our 
representatives have performed a 


real service in representing us in 
the different markets throughout 
the country. Certainly we would 
not know what to do if it were not 
for this service.” 


(to be continued) 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Rains About End Crops—Good Crop Season 
—Some Issue Pear Prices—Tomato Canning 
Ending—Storms Interfere With Sardine Fish- 
ing—Salmon Prices Averaged—Honey 
Output Lessened. 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, Nov. 20, 1942. 


RAIN—Most of the State has 
been visited by rain during the 
week, and while the downfall has 
not been heavy it is the opinion of 
both growers and canners that the 
harvesting of late crops, particu- 
larly tomatoes, may be regarded as 
at an end. Some straggling lots 
may come into packing plants, but 
these will not be large. The rain 
has done some damage to late 
beans, but most of the crop of this 
item is now under cover. Fall 
spinach will be benefited, along 
with late vegetables for the fresh 
market. 


crops—The California Coopera- 
tive Crop Reporting Service, in re- 
viewing. October, says that there 
were no damaging rains or frosts 
during this month and that the sea- 
son as a whole has been favorable 
for the harvesting of crops. Most 
of the apple crop has been har- 
vested by the end of the month, 
with a production estimated at 
5,956,000 bushels. This was not a 
large crop, but quality and prices 
were satisfactory. The fig crop 
had been harvested in most dis- 
tricts by the close of October, with 
an output but slightly less than in 
1941. With the exception of Em- 
perors the grape crop has been har- 
vested and raisin grapes have been 
dried without loss. The crop is es- 
timated at 2,300,000 tons. The 
picking of olives started in October 
but growers are experiencing diffi- 
culty in securing sufficient labor to 
harvest the crop as rapidly as de- 
sired. The pear crop amounted to 
about 222,000 tons, and all of this, 
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with the exception of a few Winter 
Nelis, was harvested prior to No- 
vember 1. 


PEARS—Opening prices on Bart- 
lett pears continue to make an ap- 
pearance, but it is to be noted that 
the large packers are still with- 
holding lists in hope of securing re- 
lief from the condition brought 
about by the high prices they were 
forced to pay for fruit. Growers 
found a ready sale for fruit in the 
fresh markets and canners were 
faced with the alternative of pay- 
ing the prices demanded or fore- 
going the making of a pack. Opin- 

ions differ among packers as to 
- whether or not it was a wise policy 
to go ahead with the pack when it 
was apparent that in but few cases 
would their output fit into the OPA 
price structure. Some suggest that 
a firm stand at the time might have 
saved a lot of trouble. 


LABELS—The Canners League of 
California recently advised mem- 
bers of its understanding of the 
label situation as it pertains to 
fruit cocktail. “The question has 
been raised,” it advised, ‘‘as to the 
status of fruit cocktail labels from 
which the list of fruit ingredients 
has been omitted, in view of the 
fact that the effective date of the 
standard of identity has been in- 
definitely postponed. We are re- 
liably informed that labels reading 
‘Fruit Cocktail,’ without declara- 
tion of fruit ingredients individu- 
ally, are approved. The standard of 
identity defines fruit cocktail as 
consisting of five specified fruits 
in definite proportions, and de- 
clares the common or usual name 
to be ‘fruit cocktail,’ ‘cocktail 


fruits’ or ‘fruits for cocktail’ with- 
out listing the fruit ingredients.” 


TOMATOES—More than half the 
tomato canning plants of the State 
have already been closed and op- 
erations will be through in others 
within a few days. It will soon 
be possible to estimate the size of 
the pack quite accurately, although 
definite figures will not be ready 
before the end of the year. Re- 
newed interest in tomato juice is 
reported from some markets and 
formal opening prices are ex- 
pected during the week from some 
of the large packers. Most sales 
seem to be on the basis of 95 cents 


‘for No. 2s, $2.00 for 47-oz. and 


$3.75 for No. 10s. 


SARDINES — Storms along the 
California coast have interfered 
with sardine fishing during the 
week and the pack continues to 
drop below that of last year to a 
corresponding date. Unless condi- 
tions show a marked improvement 
in the near future the outlook is 
that there will be no canned fish of 
this kind for the civilian trade. The 
boat and labor situation has im- 
proved somewhat with Italian fish- 
ermen permitted to return to the 
sea, but so far this has not brought 
about any appreciable increase in 
the size of the pack. 


SALMON—The naming of specific 
maximum prices on canned salmon 
at the packed level by the OPA is 
expected to remove the wide varia- 
tions in the prices of individual 
sellers, but the local trade seems to 
feel that prices to the consumer 
will be about as formerly. Before 
ceiling prices were established 
packers were getting from $3.50 to 


$3.90 for Alaska reds and the new 
maximum represents about the 
average prevailing then. The max- 
imum price allowed on pink salmon 
is $2.00 a dozen, or about the same 
as that which prevailed last spring, 
with that on chums placed at $1.90. 


HONEY—Many of the Far West- 
ern States are reporting larger 
crops of honey than in 1941, but 
California has not been so fortu- 
nate and production is about a mil- 
lion pounds less than last year. A 
further falling off is predicted for 
1942, since this is a specialized 
business and many of its workers 
have been drawn off into other 
fields. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Pack Moves On—No Oyster Can- 
ning Yet—The Prices for Crab Meat— 
Producer, Wholesaler and Retailer. 


By “B ayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Nov. 20, 1942. 


SHELL FISH — Production of 
shrimp, oysters and crabs from the 
Gulf States generally decreased 
with the exception of shrimp in the 
New Orleans, Galveston and Port 
Lavaca areas, where it increased. 
Principal landings were as follows: 

There were 25,247 Standard 
cases of shrimp canned the week 
ending Nov. 7, 1942, which brought 
the total for the season up to that 
date to 386,496 standard cases. The 
shrimp pack for the week ending 
Nov. 7, 1942, was 11,127 cases 
more than the week ending Oct. 31, 
1942. 


Always Dependable! 


OLD FAITHFUL BRAND 


Seed Peas For Canning and Freezing 


GALLATIN VALLEY SEED CO. 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA 
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The canning of oysters has not 
started in this section. 


PRICES FOR DOMESTIC CANNED 
CRAB MEAT ESTABLISHED BY OFFICE 
OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION — Office 
of Price Administration’s Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation No. 247, is- 
sued October 24 and effective Oc- 
tober 30, establishes maximum 
prices for the sale of domestic can- 
ned crab meat. It provides: 

1364.252 Canner’s maximum 
prices for domestic canned crab 
meat. (a) The canner’s maximum 
prices per dozen f. o. b. factory for 
each kind, grade, and container 
size of domestic crab meat of the 
1942 pack, and subsequent packs, 
shall be those set forth below: 

(1) Blue crab meat and sand 
crab meat, fancy or white fancy, 
No. 4 flats $3.50. 

(2) Blue crab meat and sand 
crab meat, brown claw fancy No. 
1% flats, $3.00. 

(3) Dungeness Crab Meat, fancy 
No. 14 flats, $4.00. 

(b) For container sizes or styles 
of pack or types of domestic canned 
crab meat not listed in 1364.252 
(a) the canner’s maximum price 
shall be a price determined by the 
office of Price Administration to be 
in line with prices listed in 1364.- 
252 (a). Such determination shall 
be made upon written request, ad- 
dressed to the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C., 
and accompanied by a sworn state- 
ment showing costs and usual dif- 
ferentials. 

(c) Every canner shall maintain 
his customary allowance, discounts, 
or other price differentials. 

1364.253 Wholesalers’ and retail- 
ers’ maximum prices for standard 
domestic canned crab meat. 

(a) The maximum prices applic- 
able to sales and deliveries of do- 
mestic canned crab meat by any 
person other than the canner there- 
of or the agent, or other person 
acting on behalf, or under the 
control, of such canner shall be 
(1) in the case of persons selling 
at wholesale the sum obtained by 
adding to the seller’s maximum 
prices per dozen in effect prior to 
the issue of this regulation the 
amount of 24c per dozen as to any 
sale or delivery of dungeness crab 


meat, and the amount of eighty-- 
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four cents per dozen as to any sale 
or delivery of blue crab meat and 
sand crab meat; and (2) in the 
case of persons selling at retail the 
sum obtained by adding to the 
seller’s maximum prices per can 
in effect prior to the issue of this 
regulation the amount of two cents 
per can as to any sale or delivery 
of dungeness crab meat, and the 
amount of seven cents per can as 
to any sale or delivery of blue crab 
meat or sand crab meat. 

(b) Every wholesale and retailer 
shall maintain his customary al- 
lowances, discounts, or other price 
differentials. 

“Domestic canned crab meat” 
means the fresh-cooked meat of the 
hard-shell crab (including blue 
crabs, dungeness crabs, king crabs, 
sand crabs and rock crabs) packed 
in vacuum sealed containers, and 
further cooked under pressure, the 
canning of which takes place in the 
United States or any of its terri- 
tories or possessions. 

“Blue crab meat” means the 
meat of the blue crab (callinectes 
sapidus.) 

“Sand crab meat” means the 
meat of the sand crab (ovalipes 
ocelatus. ) 

“Dungeness crab meat’ means 
the meat of the dungeness crab 
(cancer magister.) 

“No. 14 flats” means 1% flat cans 
(307 x 201.25) or their permitted 
equivalent (300 x 210). 


GROCERY MANUFACTURERS 
CONVENTION 


Developments at the 34th annual con- 
vention of Grocery Manufacturers of 
America in New York during the week 
brought new emphasis upon demands in 
the food industry for the centralization 
of food regulation during the war years 
in the hands of a wartime food admin- 
istration. 

Industry elements hitherto have been 
successful in convincing WPB Director 
Donald M. Nelson of the urgency of the 
food situation, and Mr. Nelson has al- 
ready recommended to the President that 
an Office of Food Director be set up to 
gather together all present “loose ends” 
of food control. The White House has 
been considering this recommendation, 
and according to “the grapevine” the 
only thing delaying action has been the 
selection of a head for the new agency. 
Prominently mentioned for the post have 
been Lee Marshall, baking industry ex- 
ecutive, now holding a_ high-ranking 
WPB post, Clarence Francis, president 


of General Foods Corp., also high up in 
the war agency set-up, and Secretary of 
Agriculture Wickard. The food trade 
has been far from enthusiastic with re- 
spect to Mr. Wickard’s candidacy, fear- 
ing that the proposed wartime food ad- 
ministration would be incorporated in the 
Department of Agriculture, with the re- 
sult that many wartime control measures 
which would normally lapse upon the 
conclusion of hostilities, will be incor- 
porated in permanent regulation. Pre- 
vious advocacy by the Department of Ag- 
riculture of moves held unfavorable to 
processing and distribution likewise is a 
factor in the industry’s attitude toward 
Mr. Wickard as a wartime food admin- 
istrator if the new agency is to be incor- 
porated in the Agriculture Department. 

The food manufacturers’ meeting dealt 
at length with many pressing war prob- 
lems affecting the food industry. Prin- 
cipal speakers, and their topics, were as 
follows: Paul S. Willis, GMA president, 
“Grocery Manufacturers at War”; Brig. 
Gen. Carl A. Hardigg, QMC, “Fighting 
the War With Food”; P. D. Agostino, 
director, National Association of Retail 
Grocers; John A. Logan, president, Na- 
tional Association of Food Chains; W. 
H. Albers, president Super Market In- 
stitute; and B. T. Banghart, Baltimore 
Wholesale Grocery Co., all of whom par- 
ticipated in a forum discussion on 
“Impact of War on Grocery Distribu- 
tion”; R. Henry Amenta, chief dehydra- 
tion section WPB food branch, “Increas- 
ing Production of Dehydrated Foods”; 
Morris Sayre, executive vice president, 
Corn Products Refining Co., “The Essen- 
tiality of Food to the War Program”; 
M. L. Wilson, assistant director in charge 
of nutrition, Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services, “Progress of the Na- 
tional Nutrition Program’; Herman S. 
Hettinger, OWI, “Extending the Meat 
Supply by Combining it with Other 
Foods”;.Dr. Helen Mitchell, Office of De- 
fense Health and Welfare Services, “Im- 
plications of Wartime Food Problems 
in the Community”; Henry A. Dinegar, 
assistant chief, Industrial Programs 
Plan, Office of Civilian Supply, “Con- 
centration of Production”; Joseph B. 
Eastman, director, ODT, “Current 
Transportation Situation”; Ross Jones, 
transportation chief, WPB food division, 
“The Manufacturer’s Transportation 
Problems”; Charles Wesley Dunn, gen- 
eral counsel for GMA, “The National In- 
come Tax Problem”; Dr. Miller McClin- 
tock, president, Advertising Council, 
Inc., “The Power of Advertising in Wag- 
ing Total War’; Charles Sheldon, di- 
rector, container division, WPB, “The 
Container Crisis’; Harold Rowe, in 
charge of food rationing for OPA, “Ra- 
tioning in 1943”; Douglas Townson, 
chief, food branch, WPB, “Food Division 
Operations”; A. C. Hoffman, director of 
food price division, OPA, and Geoffrey 
Baker, associate price executive of the 
food products branch, OPA, “New De- 
velopments in OPA Food Price Policy”; 
William M. Jeffers, rubber director, 
WPB, “The Rubber Situation”; and Paul 
V. MeNutt, WMC director, who discussed 
the manpower situation. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates—Straight reading, no display—one to three times per 
line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum charge per 
Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count initials, 
numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a full line. Use 
a box number instead of your name, if you like. The Canning 
Trade, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


WANTED—One set of good used Truck Scales, name make 
and best cash price. Adv. 2669, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—To buy three Chisholm-Ryder Snippers. Either 
E Model or F Model. Motor Driven. Advise price and condi- 
tion. Cherokee Products Co., Haddock, Ga. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE OR LEASE—Concrete building and warehouse 
(stores over 75,000 cases) formerly juice canning plant, located 
in heart of Florida’s citrus section. Dillaway’s, 3405 Glen Ave., 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Plant. Situated on Highway at Cedarville, N. J., 
consisting of 34 acres of land; railroad siding. Storage capacity 
for 75,000 cases. Tomato, Tomato Paste and String Bean 
Equipment. Up-to-date, all new 1942 machinery. Also equipped 
for Roasted Peppers and Caponata Condiments. 530 H.P. 
Boilers. For information inquire of F. M. Minervini, 406 
Jefferson St., Hoboken, N. J. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED OFFERS: Copper and Aluminum Cooking 
Kettles; Retorts; Can and Bottle Labelers; Glass Lined Tanks; 
Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. A-1 condition. Quick delivery. We 
buy and sell from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated 
Products Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York City. 


New York’s largest stock of good rebuilt and newly fabri- 
cated equipment, can still supply all your normal needs. Kettles 
in stainless, copper or glass lined. Vacuum Pans, Condensers 
and Stills. Fillers for juices, viscous materials, dry products 
into tubes, jars, cans or other containers. Filters—over 150 
filters and filter presses in stock. Mixers—dry powder up to 
3000 lbs., also for paste and similar materials. Labelers—World, 
Ermold, Knapp, Burt, etc., for jars, bottles or cans. Extractors, 
Packaging equipment, Cutters, Dicers, Sifters, Mills, Pulver- 
izers, and factory handling equipment. Detailed descriptions 
and quotations on request. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 East 
9th Street, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—1 Tomato Washer; 1 Sprague 6-pocket Crushed 
Corn Filler; 3 Peerless Corn Cob Trimmers (Figure No. 502); 
1 small size No. 10 Can Cooler for Tomatoes; 6 Crate Covers; 
1 12-ft. Bucket Elevator; 1 12-ft. section 8” Worm Conveyor; 
2 No. 5 Crushed Corn Cutters; 1 No. 2 Can Tomato Exhaust 
Box; 2 three Crate Iron Cooling Tanks, arced to fit radius of 
steam crane; 1 Gardner Air Compressor, vertical type, belt 
driven 6x8, used for pumping water; 1 wood frame Cyclone 
Machine; 1 Mule Transmission Drive; 1 set Fairbanks Wagon 
Seales; 1 15-h.p. Horizontal Steam Engine; 1 Roesch System 
Retort Control, complete with Air Compressor, Tank and six 
Retort Controls manufactured by C. J. Tagliabue Co. S. E. W. 
Friel, Queenstown, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 Standard-Knapp Labeling Machine, adjustable 
for No, 2 and smaller sized cans. Price $150 f.0.b. New Madison, 
Ohio. Martin H. Cope, Rheems, Pa. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED FOR USER—Retorts, Stainless Steel, Monel, Cop- 
per or Aluminum Kettle and Vacuum Pan; Labeling Machine; 
Filter Press. No dealers. Adv. 2613, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Used Canning Machinery. Send us a list of your 
surplus stock, advising makers’ name, age, general condition 
ind lowest cash price. Write for our new catalogue. A. K. 
Robins & Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Experienced in cannery management, 
production superintendent and superintendent, know fruit and 
vegetable business from field to can, finance, sales, building 
construction, equipment designing, production co-ordination and 
cost analysis. No job too large. Will go anywhere. Adv. 2663, 
The Canning Trade. 


SITUATION WANTED—Canning Plant Superintendent is 
open for proposition. Fully experienced in packing tomatoes, 
beans, turnip greens, peaches, sweet potatoes, tomato juice. 
Fully capable of taking full charge, no other way would be 
acceptable. Would accept partnership basis. Adv. 2674, The 
Canning Trade. 


For speed, neatness and trouble free operation 
KYLER LABELERS and BOXERS 
“They have everything with half the parts” 


WESTMINSTER MACHINE WORKS 
Westminster, Maryland 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


Uniwew Company Westminster, Md. 


HUSKERS — CUTTERS —TRIMMERS — CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 


FOR VICTORY 


BUY United States WAR BONDS 
and STAMPS 
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HEX-RO CLEANER 


The canner using Hex-Ro to remove foreign matter, 
such as pieces of pods, vines, etc, from vined peas 
or lima beans or for cleaning whole grain corn is 
assured of a higher quality and a better price for 
the canned article. 


Ask for explanation 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 
“*The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


PIEDMONT LABELCOMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


VIRGINIA 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 


Contributions Welcomed 


THE BETTER CATCH 
An Idaho man was fishing in Lake Crescent, recently. He 
caught a big northern pike—the biggest he had ever landed 
in his busy life. He was elated with joy and telegraphed his 
wife: “I’ve got one; weighs seven pounds and it is a beauty.” 
The following was the answer he got: “So have I; weighs 
ten pounds. Not a beauty—looks like you. Come home.” 


A BIRDIE 
Minister: “Do you think it’s a sin for me to play golf on 
Sunday?” 
Caddie: “The way you play golf, it’s a crime to play any 
day.” 


NUFF SED 
Detective: You can’t remember on what night this happened? 
Lady: No, I was so excited at the time. I only remember I 
was in my bath. 
Detective: Say no more, lady—I have it—it was Saturday 
night. 


FAIR PLAY 


Two motorists, having almost ruined their tempers—and 
their tires—in a vain attempt to find a hotel with a vacant 
bed, were at last forced to make the best of a small inn. Even 
then they had to share a bed, which was—and on this the 
landlord laid great stress—a feather-bed. 

They turned in, and one of the pair was soon fast asleep. 
The other was not. He could not manage to dodge the lumps, 
and heard hour after hour strike on the church clock until 
three. Then he violently shook his snoring friend. 

“What’s the matter?” growled the sleeper. “It can’t be time 
to get up yet!” 

“No, it isn’t,” retorted his friend, continuing to shake him, 
“but it’s my turn to sleep on the feather!” 


HOW TRUE 
First Flapper: I wouldn’t wear a one-piece bathing suit; 
they’re too immodest. 
Second Ditto: I haven’t much of a shape either. 


GUILTY CONSCIENCE 

In a certain suburb there is a cottage the door of which must 
be raised a little to be opened, and for this purpose a hatchet 
is generally used. One night a knock came at the door and a 
youngster was sent to see who was there. 

“Who it is?” inquired the boy. 

“Tt’s me,” said a voice outside. 

The youngster, recognizing the voice, shouted back: “It’s Mrs. 
Murphy; get the hatchet.” 

Mrs. Murphy didn’t wait. 


HEADS OR TAILS 
1st Stude—What shall we do tonight? 
2nd Stude—One of three things, go to the concert, go to the 
dance or stay at home and study. 


1st Stude (spinning coin)—If it turns up heads we go to the 
concert, tails we go to the dance, and if it stands on its edge, 
we stay home and study. 


WHAT HE LACKED 
“Don’t you know,” said the commissioner, “that you can’t seli 
life insurance without a State license?” 


“Boss,” said the darky, “you suah said a moufful. I knowed 
I couldn’t sell it, but Ah didn’t know the reason.” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 

lin Ch Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Ghisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. ¥. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BASKETS, Wire, Scalding, Pickling, etc. 
BELTING, Leather. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 


3erlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, 
A. K. Rohins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CLOCKS. Process Time. 


A\yars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 


Serlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
“hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
“ood Machinery Corporation, Hoopestown, II. 
. H, Langsenkamp ., Indianapolis, -Ind. 

\. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
'-rlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
ood Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
« Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
rlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
‘iisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
2 Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
_K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 


Serlin Company, Berlin, Wis. 
“hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOLERS, Continuous. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Focd Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 


Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
‘cod Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Seem Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FLOORS. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II] 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. ; 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co, Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


Berlin Caapuen Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., ey = Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp .. Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
achinery ration, ton, 
A. K. Robins & ‘Ma. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
- H. Langsenkamp ., Indiana 5 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., fielimere, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Falls, 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Salem, N. J. 
erlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co, Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


rin apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Niagara N. Y. 
lachinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Mi % 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Il. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., ., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bres., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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CORN WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIL 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Co! ation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins Bal Md, 
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STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman company. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Nolan Machinery Corp., Rome, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co.. Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co,, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
BASKETS (Wood), Picking. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning. 
A History of the Canning Industry. 
e Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Wood). 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 


American Can Co., New York City. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

National Can Co., Inc., New York-Baltimore. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co, Cambridge, Mass. 


CLEANING COMPOUNDS, Cleansers. 
FERTILIZER. 
INSECTICIDES, Dusts, Sprays. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 


LABELS. 


Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Standard Printing & Litho. Co., Baltimore 


LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. H. Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 
SEASONINGS. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, III. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 


TIN PLATE. 
FIELD WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 
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DEHYDRATION EQUIPMENT 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Robins Combination Shaker-Washer-Blancher-Spray Washer 


We show herewith illustration of the Robins Combination Shaker- 
Washer-Blancher-Spray Washer for use in connection with dehydrat- 


ing food products. 


We shall be glad to figure on equipment for dehydration upon re- 
ceipt of information regarding the products to be dehydrated; ton- 
nage per hour or day (state hours per day); what, if any, equipment 
you now have, including the various items of machinery from the 
time the product enters the dehydrating plant until the same pro- 
duct reaches the dehydration period. 


Write for copy of our new 1942 catalog. 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY. INC. 
| BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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Bros. Co. 


% 308 W. WASHINGTON ST. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


PEAS SWEET CORN ; BEADS 
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